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OLIVER POLLOCK AND THE FREE NAVIGATION OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


By James A. JAMEs 


No other man, during the decade, 1775-85, understood so well 
the ultimate effect on American interests of the Spanish posses- 
sion of West Florida and the control by Spain of the navigation 
of the Mississippi River, as did Oliver Pollock. For years Pol- 
lock had been carrying on trade with the Illinois country. He 
knew, personally, the leading traders of that district, such as 
Gabriel Cerré and Francis Vigo, as well as William Murray and 
James Rumsey, who had taken up their residence in New 
Orleans. His vision of the significance of the West was gained 
also through correspondence with George Rogers Clark and 
John Todd Jr., with Francis Bosseron of Vincennes, and with 
General Edward Hand of Pittsburgh. But on no occasion did he 
indulge in expressions relating to western affairs such as were 
then in vogue among eastern leaders. One of these leaders, Gov- 
ernor Patrick Henry, in 1777, declared in a letter to a Spanish 
official: ‘You must be too well acquainted with the nature of our 
States to entertain any jealousy of their becoming your Rivals 
in trade, or overstocked as they are with vast tracts of land, that 
they should ever think of extending their territory.’’* John Jay 
was opposed to protracting the war for the sake of conquering 
the Floridas ‘‘to which we had no title, or retaining the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi which we should not want this age.’’* 

Pollock’s numerous recommendations, throughout the year 
1778, on these problems, took different forms. He appealed to 
the committee of Congress, after the Willing expedition, on the 
necessity of establishing posts on the Mississippi for the support 
of trade up that river since the sea-route had become most haz- 


1 Patrick Henry to the Governor of Cuba, October 18, 1777, George Rogers Clark 
MSS. (in Virginia State Archives). 

?Statement made in the autumn of 1778. Henry P. Johnston (ed.), The Corre- 
spondence and Public Papers of John Jay (New York, 1890), I, 329. 
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ardous.’ Such appeals could not fail of a hearing by Robert 
Morris, whose confidence had been gained by Pollock, through 
trade, and who was a member of this congressional committee, 

No time was to be lost, Pollock asserted, ‘‘in sending troops to 
take Natchez and Manchac.’’ This accomplished, a regular 
supply of goods, up river, would be possible. His plan likewise 
comprehended the capture of Pensacola which would assure con- 
trol of ‘‘all the Indians.’’ For the conquered territory, Spain 
would be ready to grant advantageous terms.* 

Not only was Congress furnished full information regarding 
events on the lower Mississippi but communications were for- 
warded to General Hand at Pittsburgh and to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who, since December, 1776, had been at the French Court. 
He urged upon Clark, the necessity of freeing the river commun- 
ication and of capturing West Florida before Spain should de- 
clare war against Great Britain. In that event, a valuable con- 
quest would be lost.’ The free navigation of this river, he again 
wrote Congress, for many reasons is much wanted for the gen- 
eral good of the cause and may just now be very easily accom- 
plished.° 

Colonel David Rogers, special agent for Virginia, who had 
been favorably received by Governor Galvez, through the medi- 
ation of Pollock, wrote Governor Henry: ‘‘I am humbly of 
opinion, Congress ought immediately to send a sufficient force 
to retake Natchez and Manchac, and capture Pensacola. They 
are of great importance to us and should a war break out with 
Spain and England, the former will immediately possess them- 
. selves of these posts and as far as England claims, which would 
be a prodigious loss to us. At present the communication that 
way is entirely shut up. Three hundred men would effectually 
do the business as we have many friends among them.’’’ 

This appeal bears a close resemblance, as was natural, to that 
previously used by Pollock. Nor is it surprising to find the same 


3 March 6, 1778, Letters of Oliver Pollock (in Library of Congress), hereinafter 
cited as Pollock MSS. A volume of letters as well as a biography of Pollock is under 
preparation by the writer of this article. 

4 Pollock to the Committee of Congress, May 7, 1778, Pollock MSS. 

5 August 20, 1778, ibid. 

6 August 18, 1778, ibid. 

7 Rogers to Patrick Henry, October 4, 1778, ibid. 
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sentiment expressed in a letter to General Washington by Pat- 
rick Henry: 

Forts Natchez and Morishac (Manchac) are again in the enemy’s 
hands; and from thence they infest and ruin our trade on the Mis- 
issippi, on which river the Spaniards wish to open a very interesting 
commerce with us. I have requested Congress to authorize the conquest 
of these two posts, as the possession of them will give a colorable pre- 
tence to retain all West Florida when a treaty may be opened, and in 
the meantime, ruin our trade in that quarter, which would otherwise 
be so beneficial. I can get no answer to this application, although it is 
interesting to our back settlements, and not more than four hundred 
men required for the service.® 


Early in 1779, Pollock was appealing to the committee as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I cannot imagine what has deterred you from sending an 
expedition this way before now as it surely must come sooner 
or later. I shall live in hopes as I make no doubt you know the 
value of West Florida too well ever to give it up either by treaty 
or otherwise to any Power upon Earth.’’® With Natchez, Man- 
chae, and Pensacola under the control of the United States, he 
asserted: 

The inhabitants of Kentucky and Illinois country would have a free 
navigation to come down the River with their produce to this place 
(New Orleans), where there is a good market or at our own establish- 
ments Manechae and Pensacola which will soon be preferable to this, 
as We can import our supplies of Goods immediately from Europe and 
dispatch them up to the back settlements quicker than from here. This 
being done the Country would get completely settled and flourishing 
commerce immediately take place after the war.’® 


Moreover, in none of his numerous letters during the six years 
following, can there be found a yielding on these primary issues. 
These recommendations could not fail of a favorable hearing on 
account of the intimate relations existing between Robert Morris 
and Pollock. 

But, in Congress, the problem was made more perplexing be- 
cause of the united Bourbon interests of France and Spain. 


8 William W. Henry, Patrick Henry, Life, Correspondence and Speeches (New 
York, 1891), IT, 25. 

® February 17, 1779, Pollock MSS. 

10 July 17, 1779, ibid. 
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There was a faction of congressmen who were prepared to yield 
to Spain the control of the Mississippi and thereby sacrifice the 
future of the West. Their purpose was, as expressed by Richard 
Henry Lee, ‘‘Nothing but a studied depreciation of our back 
country.’’ 

During July of 1778, there came to Philadelphia a Spanish 
merchant from Havana, Juan de Miralles, who entered upon his 
task as official observer. Evidence seems to show that he was 
the originator of the views held by the Spanish government re. 
garding the Mississippi. On December 30, 1778, this merchant 
wrote Josef de Galvez: 


Having arranged to confer in my house and in that of the French 
Minister [Gérard] with the new President of Congress (John Jay) 
and various members of it, I have explored (and the said plenipoten- 
tionary conspired to the same end) the idea which they hold as to the 
territory which the Americans have taken from the English in the 
interior of the Province of Louisiana, Illinois, ete., and on Florida in 
case they make conquest of it. In regard to the first we discovered, 
that it is that of encouraging, by means of a company already estab- 
lished, the settlement and cultivation of that vast and fertile country, 
promising that there will be 20,000 souls there inside of four years, 
and more than five thousand ready to bear arms; and that the popu- 
lation will increase proportionately in the future. 

That the right which they have acquired from the English by con- 
quest would give them the facility of exporting their produce by the 
Mississippi River which flows into the Gulf of Mexico; and as to 
Florida (they intend) to make another province out of it and add it 
to the rest of the confederation."* 


For some weeks, the French minister had been zealously striv- 
ing to gain the favor of a number of members of Congress for 
the Spanish cause. ‘‘Mr. Gérard,’’ Jay wrote, ‘‘used very fre- 
quently to spend an evening with me, and sometimes sat up very 
late. As the evening advanced he often became more open, and 
spoke without reserve on the subject of the views of Spain, and 
the interest of America with respect to her. He pressed our 
quitting to her the Floridas and Mississippi as indispensable 
prerequisites to a treaty, and urged a variety of reasons to sup- 
port his opinions.’’ 


11 Samuel F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), 22. 
12 These advances were made during the fall of 1778. 
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Should Spain, by treaty, have been willing to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States, defend it with their arms, 
and grant an annual subsidy for a term of years, Jay would have 
favored surrendering all American claims to the Floridas. The 
navigation of ‘‘her river below our territories’’ would then have 
been conceded to Spain ‘‘on her giving us a convenient free port 
on it.’ ** 

Gérard suggested to Gouverneur Morris that Spain should be 
conceded the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi and the 
possession of St. Augustine, Pensacola, and Mobile. Convinced 
of the necessity of limiting the confederacy especially at the 
South, Morris was prepared to sacrifice the navigation of the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio. In this way, the grow- 
ing, somewhat lawless, population between the Ohio, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Mississippi, might have been kept under con- 
trol of the confederation.** Early in September, 1779, Congress 
was definitely informed by the French minister that Spain had 
declared war against Great Britain.” 

Since the middle of March, much time had been consumed 
by members of Congress in wrangling over possible terms of 
peace. There was extended debate on the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and the boundaries. With the knowledge that Spain had 
declared war, the discussion turned to the question of instruc- 
tions to be given a minister plenipotentiary who was to endeavor 
to consummate a treaty of alliance between Spain and the United 
States.** The terms of a possible treaty finally adopted by Con- 
gress, September 28, 1779, provided, in the event that Spain 
should aecede to an alliance with France and the United States, 
the King of Spain should not be precluded from ‘‘securing to 
himself the Floridas. On the contrary, if he shall obtain the 
Floridas from Great Britain, these United States will guarantee 


13 Such a policy on the part of Spain would, as Jay believed, ‘‘bring about a 
peace, and... Great Britain rather than hazard the loss of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
the islands by continuing the war, would yield the Floridas to Spain and indepen- 
dence to us.’’ Jay, Correspondence, I, 329-30. 

14 Edward 8S. Corwin, French Policy and the American Alliance (Princeton, 1916), 
249, 


15 Francis Wharton (ed.), Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States (Washington, 1889), III, 310. 
16 Ibid., 311. 
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the same to his Catholic majesty, provided always that the 
United States shall enjoy the free navigation of the river Mis. 
sissippi into and from the sea.’’ * 

John Jay, then serving as president of Congress, was selected 
to carry on the negotiations at Madrid. ‘‘He was particularly to 
endeavor,’’ his instructions declared, ‘‘to obtain some convep- 
ient port or ports below the thirty-first degree of North latitude 
on the river Mississippi, for all merchant vessels, goods, wares, 
and merchandises belonging to the inhabitants of these states,” 
Because of the distressed state of American finances and the 
great depreciation of paper money, he was to solicit a loan of 
five million dollars at not more than six per cent interest." 

There was little prospect of success for this mission when, on 
account of the presence of English cruisers, Jay was forced to 
disembark at Cadiz, on January 22, 1780, after what he de- 
scribed in a letter to Benjamin Franklin as a terrible voyage. 
He was without letters of credit or recommendation to anyone 
in the city, and had no money except what had been loaned him 
by two of his fellow-passengers.’® 

William Carmichael, Jay’s secretary, was sent to Madrid 
soon after with instructions as follows: 


In speaking of American affairs, remember to do justice to Vir- 
ginia and the western country near the Mississippi. Recount their 
achievements against the savages, their growing numbers, extensive 
settlements, and aversion to Britain for attempting to involve them in 
the horrors of an Indian war. Let it appear also from your represen- 
tations that ages will be necessary to settle those extensive regions. . .. 
It would be advantageous to know whether Spain means to carry on 


any serious operations for possessing herself of the Floridas and banks 
of the Mississippi.” 


17 Ibid., III, 344. On October 13, Witherspoon of New Jersey moved, and it was 
seconded by Gouverneur Morris, that Jay be privately instructed to recede from the 
claim of ‘‘a free navigation of the Mississippi. . . . below the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude’’ if the obtaining it ‘‘be found an insuperable bar to the proposed 
treaties of amity and commerce between these states and his Catholick Majesty.’’ 
This motion was defeated. The States voting aye, were New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland. Six states voted no. The vote of Massachusetts was divided. 
Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-89 (Washington, 1904-), XV, 1168-69. 

18 Wharton, op. cit., III, 353. 

19 Jay, Correspondence, I, 254. 

20 Ibid., 266-68. 
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On April 4, Jay arrived at Madrid prepared to open negotia- 
tions with Count Florida Blanca. At no time, however, during 
the two years he remained was he given official recognition. As 
a result, he was excluded from court and was studiously neg- 
lected by officials and in society. The Committee of Foreign 
Affairs added to his embarrassment by drawing on him for 
100,000 pounds sterling. Writing of such a policy, he said: ‘‘I 
would throw stones, too, with all my heart if I thought they 
would hit only the committee without injuring the members of 
it. Till now 1 have received but one letter from them, and that 
not worth a farthing, though it conveyed a draft for one hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling on the bank of hope.’’ * 

In an extended conference, May 11, 1780, Florida Blanca, with 
greater hospitality than Jay had anticipated, assured him that 
while it was the intention of Spain to give America all the assist- 
ance within their power, a loan was not possible.” It was clearly 
evident that the ambitions of Spain were, as already shown, 
unalterably opposed to the interests and aims of the United 
States. Franklin aptly expressed the situation when he wrote: 
‘‘As yet they know us too little and are jealous of us too much.’’ 
The one obstacle in the way of making a treaty arose, it was inti- 
mated, from ‘‘the pretensions of America to the free navigation 
of the Mississippi.’? The United States, the prime minister 
asserted, had at one time relinquished all right to the use of the 
Mississippi and was now making it an essential point of a treaty. 
Jay replied that many of the states were bounded by the river 
and were greatly interested in its navigation. It was made clear 
to Jay, however, that ‘‘this was an objective that the King had 
so much at heart that he would never relinquish it.’’ * 

At a conference in September, Florida Blanca taking the same 
position, declared, ‘‘with some degree of warmth, that unless 
Spain could exclude all nations from the Gulf of Mexico they 
might as well admit all; that the King would never relinquish it; 
that the minister regarded it as the principal object to be ob- 
tained by the war; and that obtained, he should be perfectly easy 

21 October 27, 1780, Jay, Correspondence, I, 440. 

22 A complete account of this conference is given in Jay, Correspondence, I, 276- 


77, 316-26. Jay was finally able to secure as a result of his efforts a loan of $150,000. 
23 Wharton, op. cit., III, 724. 
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whether or no Spain procured any other cession; that he consid. 
ered it far more important than the acquisition of Gibraltar, 
and that if they did not get it, it was a matter of indifference to 
him whether the English possessed Mobile or not. . .’’** But 
West Florida, with Pensacola and Mobile, he was determined to 
secure for Spain in order to exclude all foreigners from the Gulf. 
To that end also, he insisted on the exclusive navigation of the 
Mississippi. 

A few days earlier Jay had expressed, in a conference with 
Don Diego Gardoqui, member of a wealthy firm of Bilbao, a 
view similar to that advanced by Pollock. This, no doubt, 
prompted the statement of Florida Blanca.** Gardoqui observed 
that the Americans would not need this navigation during their 
generation and that future generations could take care of them 
selves. ‘‘Aids’’ would no doubt follow an offer by Jay to sur- 
render the navigation of the Mississippi. Jay replied: 


I told him, that object could not come in question in a treaty for a 
loan of one hundred thousand pounds .. . that the Americans, almost 
to a man, believed that God Almighty had made that river a highway 
for the people of the upper country to go to the sea by; that this 
country was extensive and fertile; that the General, many officers, and 
others of distinction and influence in America, were deeply interested 
in it; that it would rapidly settle, and that the inhabitants would not 
readily be convinced of the justice of being obliged, either to live 
without foreign commodities, and lose the surplus of their produc- 
tions, or be obliged to transport both over rugged mountains and 
through an immense wilderness, to and from the sea when they daily 
saw a fine river flowing before their doors, and offering to save them 
all that trouble and expense and that without injury to Spain.*® 


‘‘Our affairs here go on heavily,’’ Jay wrote Franklin, a little 
later, ‘‘The treaty is impeded by the affair of the Mississippi.” 
In congratulating Jay on the stand he had taken, Franklin as- 
serted, October 2, 1780: ‘‘Poor as we are, yet as I know we shall 
be rich, I would rather agree with them to buy at a great price 
the whole of their rights on the Mississippi, than sell a drop of 


24 Conference notes, Jay, Correspondence, I, 424-25. 


25 September 3, 1780. Gardoqui was the agent of Florida Blanca in this con- 
ference. 


26 Jay, Correspondence, I, 394-95. 
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its waters. A neighbour might as well ask me to sell my street 
door.’’ 

The Comte de Luzerne, French minister to the United States, 
was also using his influence to further the Spanish position. 
Because of a pleasing personality, good nature, and good sense, 
he ‘‘acquired a personal ascendancy over Congress in matters 
touching the common cause of France and the United States that 
had never fallen to the lot of the acrid and pedantic Gérard, 
even in the honeymoon days of the alliance.’’** As viewed by 
the French foreign office, the United States possessed no title to 
lands bordering on the Mississippi; these lands were subject to 
conquest by Spain; Americans probably never had a right to 
the navigation of the Mississippi; and the Floridas did not be- 
long to the United States under any title.” 

During March, 1780, the news reached Miralles of the Spanish 
successes on the lower Mississippi. When published in Phila- 
delphia, the report aroused great excitement especially over the 
intimation that Spain would continue to hold the territory. 

To what extent the protests of Americans, emanated from the 
reports by Pollock cannot be definitely stated. Pollock wrote to 
the committee of Congress the last day of September, preceding, 
of his happiness at being able to inform them of the ‘‘Success 
of His Catholic Majesty’s aims and Ours in this part of the 
World.’’ ‘‘I thank you very much for what you, with your influ- 
ence, have contributed in favor of the Common Cause,’’ Galvez 
wrote Pollock. 

It is to be recalled that it was Pollock’s letters, carried by his 
special agent, that won the capitulation of Natchez, notwith- 
standing the proclamation of General Campbell, demanding ‘‘all 
those Inhabitants and Indians to embody and take up arms im- 
mediately in favor of the British.’’ Spain has acknowledged the 
independence of the United States, they were informed. Every- 
one well affected toward the common cause should give all possi- 
ble assistance to Governor Galvez. In case the district remained 
a Spanish possession, any who so desired would be granted full 
permission to leave it and reside in the United States.*° 


27 Ibid., 433. 

28 Corwin, op. cit., 265. 

29 Journals of Cont. Cong., XVI, 114-16. 
30 September 8, 1779, Pollock MSS. 
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Some months earlier, Pollock had referred to the inhabitants 
at Natchez as Americans and friends to America. Shortly after, 
in a second communication, he wrote: ‘‘The Spirit of Liberty, 
the protection which every American has received on this River 
from Governor Galvez his generous behavior towards all the 
inhabitants with the advantages which must now arise from un- 
interripted commerce with New Orleans, where you will meet 
with a good market for all your produce and the necessary sup- 
plies for your families, will I hope be sufficient inducement to 
you to render all service in your Power to his Catholic Majesty’s 
arms. 99 31 

Early in September, Captain William Pickles, commanding a 
schooner in the service of the United States, following orders 
from Pollock, entered Lake Pontchartrain and after a severe 
battle captured the West Florida, a British armed sloop. For 
two years this vessel had controlled the lakes. Following this 
success, Captain Pickles secured the submission of the inhabi- 
tants of that district. ‘‘We therefore,’’ the capitulation reads, 
‘‘consider ourselves belonging to the said States and are willing 
to remain here and enjoy our property and privileges under the 
said United States.’’ ** The relation of these events to the claims 


of the United States had but one interpretation as viewed by 
Pollock: 


I am still at a loss respecting who is to possess the Province of West 
Florida, but at all events I strongly presume you'll not give up that 
part of it on the Mississippi (with the free navigation of the River) 
which has already been reduced by Capt. Willing, and consequently 
guaranteed by the Treaty with France, as also from the pass of the 
Regulus to the pass of Manchaque which runs along Lake Pontchar- 
train, and was taken the 21st of September last by Capt. Pickles, as 
you'll see by the enclosed copy of capitulation made with the inhabi- 
tants which if there is no Treaty previous, you have an undoubted 
right to. Your possession of the Illinois Country down to the river 
Yazoo, can only in my opinion be supported by the free navigation of 
this River, and that still more solidly by the possession of the North 
side from the Sea up, but at least from Manchae upwards, which is as 
31 September 22, 1779, ibid. 

82 October 16, 1779, ibid. This agreement was also forwarded to Congress. The 


signatures are those of persons either English, Irish, or American. There are no 
French or Spanish names. 
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already mentioned guaranteed by the Court of France agreeable to the 
capitulation of the inhabitants with Captain James Willing, the origi- 
nal of which lies in my hands. 

You know the Court of Great Britain puts a great value on the Post 
of Pensacola, and be assured the Court of Spain puts no less, there- 
fore should you think proper to give up your pretentions to that Post 
you may add some other valuable acquisition in place of it.** 


‘‘Would the West Florida be useful,’’ Pollock inquired, ‘‘for 
the common cause and particularly for the protection of this 
Colony by guarding those lakes, which in my opinion is highly 
necessary until you receive a sufficient force to take Pensa- 
cola.’’ ** Sinee he had no vessel which might be used to patrol 
the lakes, Galvez urged, for the safety of the colony and the 
‘‘good of the common cause,’’ that the West Florida be con- 
tinued in that service.* 

That these communications weakened the position of those 
members of Congress who were disposed to compromise on 
Spanish demands, cannot be questioned. A report submitted by 
a special committee, contained, in the main, the arguments of 
Pollock. After a statement relating to the submission of the 
inhabitants on Lake Pontchartrain to the United States a second 
paragraph stated: 


That it also appears to your Committee by the letters of the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, that Cap‘ Pickles in the Sloop West Florida by 
joining the force of these States under his command with that of Spain 
greatly facilitated the reduction of West Florida, which acknowl- 
edgement on the part of his Excellency Governor Galvez together 
with the submission of the inhabitants of Lake Pontchartrain may in 
the opinion of your Committee serve to strengthen and support the 
claim of the United States to the free navigation of the River Mis- 
sissippi and to a port or ports on said river. 


These facts were embodied in a resolution which was dispatched 
to Jay at Madrid.** 

Meanwhile Luzerne had been striving to win adherents in 
Congress to the French-Spanish party. He pictured the great 

88 January 20, 1780, ibid. 

84 Pollock to Galvez, October 15, 1779, ibid. 


85 Galvez to Pollock, October 21, 1779, ibid. 
86 Journals of Cont. Cong., XVII, 600. 
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immigration which would inevitably set out from the East to 
these fertile valleys of the West. The possession of the Mis. 
sissippi Valley, he declared, instead of being a source of strength 
to the United States would cause constant friction with Spain. 
So telling was his appeal that he gained favor with Samuel 
Huntington, president of Congress, and his friends. He counted 
on the support of the delegates from New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, for they were only slightly inter- 
ested in western lands. Also, since the county of Kentucky had 
declared its independence, Virginians, he thought, would not be 
hostile to the proposal. Maryland, a landless state, with Jenifer, 
leader of the French-Spanish faction as spokesman, was known 
to be favorable to Spanish interests. 

Opponents to the schemes of Luzerne were led by Burke of 
North Carolina, who denounced the ambitions of Spain as over- 
bearing, unjust, and prejudicial to the rights of the States. 
Finally, it was agreed that no declaration should be made before 
the arrival of a report from Jay. 

During June, 1780, news of the capture of Mobile reached 
Spain. The liveliest expressions of joy were everywhere mani- 
fested. This proved disastrous to any advances by Jay, and 
thereafter the claims of the United States were treated with 
even less favor on the part of Florida Blanca. On August 14, 
Jay’s dispatches, giving an account of his trying experiences, 
reached Philadelphia. The pretention of America to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi was, he observed, the one obstacle 
which prevented procuring a treaty with Spain.* 

New instructions which were drawn up for Jay’s guidance on 
October 4, 1780 manifested no disposition to yield to Spanish 
demands. It was provided ‘‘that the . . . minister adhere to his 
former instructions respecting the right of the United States of 
America to the free navigation of the river Mississippi into and 
from the sea; which right, if an express acknowledgment of it 
could not be obtained from Spain, is not by any stipulation on 
the part of America to be relinquished.’’ * 


87 Wharton, op cit., III, 724. 
88 Tbid., IV, 78. James Madison, member of a committee of three, drafted a 
letter to Jay setting forth in masterly fashion the defense for the principles asserted 


by the United States. For his observations, consult Journals of Cont. Cong., XVIII, 
935-47. 
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Alarmed at the successes of the British in the South and the 
capture of Charleston during the early summer of 1780, dele- 
gates in Congress from Georgia and South Carolina proposed 
to yield to Spain the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi be- 
low the thirty-first parallel as the price of an immediate alliance. 
Virginia delegates were instructed to favor such a proposal but 
they were to endeavor to secure free ports for American traders 
on the Mississippi. 

Congress, helpless and in despair, prepared new instructions 
for Jay, on February 15, 1781. He was to recede from the de- 
mand for the free navigation of the river below the thirty-first 
parallel. He was also to yield on the issue of free ports, ‘‘pro- 
vided such cession shall be unalterably insisted upon by Spain 
and provided the free navigation of the said river, above the 
said degree of north latitude be recognized.’’ * 

Americans were convinced that this spirit of liberality would 
lead to an early treaty with Spain. Luzerne, in the belief that 
Spain would now agree to a treaty of alliance ceased urging con- 
cessions upon Congress. Samuel Huntington wrote Jay: ‘‘ You 
will not only be able without further delay to conclude the pro- 
posed alliance with his Catholic Majesty, but . .. the liberality 
and friendly disposition manifested on the part of the United 
States by such a cession will induce him to afford them some 
substantial and effectual aid in the article of money.’’ *° Robert 
Morris, recently appointed superintendent of finance, was hope- 
ful that Spain would be prepared to relieve the financial stress 
by granting large sums of money, either as loans or subsidies, 
$9,000,000 being suggested as an amount sufficient for ‘‘our pres- 
ent emergencies.’’ ** As compensation for such generosity Spain 
might anticipate, on the return of peace, in addition to repay- 
ment of the loan and protection of Spanish-American domin- 


89 Journals of Cont. Cong., XIX, 152-53. Delegates from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and North Carolina voted no. The vote of New York was divided. All of 
the other states voted yes. , 

40 May 28, 1781, Jay, Correspondence, II, 35. 

41 July 4, 1781, ibid., II, 40-51. Jay referred to this letter as excellently well cal- 
culated for being shown entire to the Spanish minister, and it was later submitted 
to him. Ibid., 102, 103, 107. This wish was a vain one, for Jay two months later 
stated that the Spanish treasury was low, and that ‘‘much of the money for the 
expenses in this war costs them between thirty and forty per hundred, by bad mis- 
management and want of credit.’’ Wharton, op. cit., IV, 718. 
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ions, a large increase in exports to the United States of wine, oil, 
fruit, silk, and cloth, and remittances in return of wheat, corn, 
fish, and naval stores. The United States, he urged, ‘‘would 
never be a dangerous neighbor,’’ for ‘‘the attention of this coun- 
try for a century past has been, and for a century to come most 
probably will be, entirely turned to agriculture and com- 
merce.’’ * 

In attempts at negotiation, continuing for months, Jay’s pa- 
tience was sorely tested. As he expressed it ‘‘delay is their 
system; when it will cease, I can not conjecture.’’ Florida 
Blanea was ‘‘too sick or too busy’’ and Del Campo, his secre- 
tary, who was appointed to carry on the negotiation, claimed 
that he was without instructions and that he likewise was much 
indisposed. In fact, Jay was not informed of the change in nego- 
tiator until three months after the appointment had been made. 
Moreover, Jay’s letters by post were uniformly opened, and 
were, at times, suppressed. His instructions of February 15 be- 
came known to him after the lapse of three months through the 
letter of a friend.“* 

The reply to Jay’s arguments uniformly took the form, often 
reiterated, that the ‘‘King had always been accustomed to con- 
sider the exclusive navigation of the Gulf of Mexico as a very 
important object to Spain, more so indeed than even Gibraltar, 
and he was persuaded that his Majesty would never be prevailed 
upon to change his ideas on that subject.’’ On May 19, Jay 
waited on the minister but was unable to make any progress to- 
wards securing a treaty. Efforts at negotiation equally fruit- 
less, called, by Jay, painful perplexities and embarrassments, 
continued until early October when he made an extended report 
to Congress.** 

While using an honest effort to carry out instructions, it is 
evident Jay was not in sympathy with the proposal on the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, which he styled ungenerous conces- 
sions on the part of Congress. As he wrote: ‘‘The cession of this 
navigation will in my opinion render a future war with Spain 
unavoidable, and I shall look upon my subscribing to the one as 


42 Ibid., 78. 

43 Jay, Correspondence, II, 235, 238-40. 
44 Tbid., II, 79. 

45 Jay, Correspondence, II, 69-134. 
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fixing the certainty of the other.’’** Nevertheless, one of the 
articles which he submitted as the basis for a treaty of amity 
and alliance, September 22, 1781, contained the following state- 
ment: ‘‘The United States shall relinquish to his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, and in future forbear to use, or attempt to use, the naviga- 
tion of the river Mississippi from the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude — that is, from the point where it leaves the United 
States — down to the ocean.’’ ** As usual, the proposals were 
not acceptable to Spain. 

Jay’s advances during the remainder of the year 1781 were 
met, continuously, with evasion and delay on the part of the 
Spanish representative. As he expressed the situation: ‘‘I have 
not been able to obtain anything more than excuses for procras- 
tination.’’ * 

Meanwhile, Congress was again called upon to consider the 
viewpoint of men of the western waters as defined by Pollock. 
Once more he called attention to the importance of securing the 
free navigation of the Mississippi. 


There’s many, no doubt, has wrote on the subject, but perhaps few 
have felt the consequences. Therefore as in all probability a negocia- 
tion for Peace, will soon come about, I would wish to acquaint your 
Excellency that the preservation and support of all that most promis- 
ing Western Circuit, depends on the free navigation of the Mississippi 
and to compleat or perfect that navigation, it is highly necessary that 
the United States of America should obtain the late English Side of 
the River, (say) from Manchaque upwards. But if cireumstances 
should operate contrary to that idea, then in fault thereof, to obtain 
on this Island the Houmas Village which is about twenty-two leagues 
above the Town New Orleans on this side of the River, containing 
about one league in the front of the River, and six or seven in depth, 
fine high land back to the Lakes and an excellent Place for vessels to 
lay with a very good landing in the River just opposite this Tract of 
Land.* 

46 Ibid., 86-87. 

47 Wharton, op. cit., IV, 761. 

48 February 6, 1782, Jay, Correspondence, II, 177. 

49 Pollock to the President of Congress, October 15, 1781, Pollock MSS. These 
villages of the Houmas as described by Iberville were made up of 200 cabins 
surrounding a temple made of upright logs. At this spot, Tonty deposited a glass 
bottle as a sign of possession. Later on the French raised a cross on the same site. 
Justin Winsor, The Mississippi Basin: The Struggle in America Between England 
and France, 1697-1763 (Boston, 1895), 38. 
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As an alternative, he proposed that a league of land should be 
secured ‘‘in the front of this River with the depth back to the 
Lakes as near to this Town New Orleans as possible.’’ This, he 
continued, 


may do for a Port for our own Vessels and a deposit for our own 
Goods, otherwise without some Place, of this kind, it will be impossible 
to carry on the Commerce of this River to advantage or satisfaction, 
and that taking place, the Country above will flourish and nourish 
this Place with her produce and commerce and the contrary will only 
prevent the Country above from being so directly settled. But at all 
events for the mutual Benefit and good Understanding of both Powers, 
I think it absolutely necessary that the Navigation of the River Mis- 
sissippi should be equally free to both Nations. And in consequence 
some Place on said River should be agreed upon or appointed to estab- 
lish a Custom House of our own, for which, provided the whole of the 
English Side cannot be obtained (which however I think the United 
States have a claim to) the next most proper and convenient Place on 
this River, is the Houmas Village . . . for the deposit of the Produce, 
Wares or Merchandize belonging to the Subjects of the United States, 
in order that Vessels and Goods should not by any Ways or Means, be 
liable, either to visit, duty or seizure upon any Pretence whatever 
while in our Bottoms, or in our Landing, and in order that both Na- 
tions may still reap a mutual and advantageous Benefit from this 
arrangement, I think a free Commerce may also be agreed upon be- 
twixt Spain and the United States upon the Mississippi, as the inhabi- 


tants of this place has petitioned their Court strongly for that Pur- 
pose.*° 


A letter from Jay, April 28, 1782, was convincing in its evi- 
dence that Spain was ready to make no concessions on the ques- 
tions at issue. Congress then adopted the significant resolution: 
‘‘That the American Minister at Madrid be instructed to for- 
bear making any overtures to that Court or entering into any 
stipulations in consequence of overtures which he has made; and 
in case any propositions be made to him by the said Court for a 
treaty with the United States, to decline acceding to the same 
until he shall have transmitted them to Congress for approba- 
on," 

Upon receiving an urgent message from Franklin that the 


50 Pollock MSS. 
51 August 7, 1782, Jay, Correspondence, II, 209, n. 1. 
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American commissioners were desirous of his assistance in 
negotiating peace with Great Britain, Jay set out for Paris, 
reaching that city on the twenty-third of June. ‘‘You may make 
a journey either for health or pleasure, without retarding the 
progress of a negotiation not yet begun. Here you are greatly 
wanted ...’’ Franklin wrote, ‘‘Spain has taken four years to 
consider whether she should treat with us or not. Give her forty, 
and let us in the meantime mind our own business.’’* Car- 
michael, secretary of legation, remained in Spain, but Florida 
Blanca instructed Count d’Aranda, Spanish minister to France, 
to continue negotiations with Jay. 

Years, big with events, in diplomacy and intrigue were to 
elapse before agreement was reached on these problems so close- 
ly related to the development of American union and expansion. 
Throughout this period, the policy, nowhere as clearly defined 
as in letters of Pollock, was the only one which could appease 
frontier discontent. 


52 April 22, 1782, Jared Sparks, Writings of Benjamin Franklin (London, 1882), 
IX, 211-12. 














THE MORAVIANS AND THEIR MISSIONARIES 
A PROBLEM IN AMERICANIZATION 


By Marie J. Konnova 


The Americanization process of the Moravians was a very 
slow one, and the fundamental reason for its slowness seems to 
have been their missionary activity. The question as to what 
constitutes American nationality is on controversial ground. It 
may be denied on the one hand that there is such a thing as 
American nationality, and asserted on the other that America 
is a great melting-pot. It seems fairer, however, to avoid these 
extremes, to say that foreign groups in this country eventually 
do acquire American characteristics, even while they retain 
some of the traits of their forbears. The Americanization pro- 
cess seems to resolve itself into certain factors. These are: mate- 
rial adaptation to environment, mental adaptation to environ. 
ment, and the realization that such adaptations have taken place. 
The conception of ‘‘slowness’’ is also a relative one. Yet if the 
transformation of a foreign group, the Moravians, into Amer- 
icans took more than a hundred years for its accomplishment in 
America, this home of changes, it appears fair to refer to it as 
long-lasting, and to consider the possible reasons that made it so. 

The Moravians were a religious, rather than a national group. 
Their picturesque settlements in Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina have attracted considerable attention, from the eighteenth 
century to this day.’ The early visitors passing through Beth- 
lehem included such prominent people as Franklin in 1755, Sam- 
uel Adams, John Adams, Benjamin Harrison, Henry Laurens, 
and Lafayette in 1777, Pulaski, Silas Deane, and Gérard in 1778, 
Martha Washington in 1779, and in 1782, George Washington 
himself. These, as well as less illustrious visitors, then and 
later, emphasized the quaint customs of the Moravians: their 


1 The North Carolina settlement of Bethabara, for example, attracted 426 visitors 


as early as 1755. See A. L. Fries (ed.), Records of the Moravians in North Carolina 
(Raleigh, 1905), I, 121. 
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love-feasts, the use of the lot, their Christmas and Easter cele- 
brations, and their music.’ While such characteristics of the 
Moravian settlements are both attractive and interesting, an 
understanding of Moravian religion, of their exclusiveness, and 
of the logic of their actions, requires a survey of their European 
background and a study of their missionary activity. 

The origin of the Moravian church traces back to the person 
of John Hus of Bohemia (13697-1415). Hus stood against some 
of the practices of the Catholic Church and foreshadowed the 
Protestant revolt by his teachings. He emphasized the reading 
of the Bible by the laity, preached that auricular confession is 
unnecessary, and that communion in both kinds is desirable for 
the laity. For these and other opinions he was condemned for 
heresy by the Council of Constance, and was burned at the 
stake.* His death brought his country much bloodshed. Due to 
his personal purity, eloquence, courage, and patriotism, he be- 
came a national hero; followers of his teachings struggled not 
only against the Catholics, but against each other, for his teach- 
ings admitted of various interpretations. The more radical of 
his followers were called the Taborites, who came to be led by 
Peter of Cheléice. They went further than Hus had gone, for 
they stood against war, the taking of oaths, and distinctions in 
rank. Cheléicky wished to return to the simple life of the early 
church. The Taborites, who had formed an association, ‘‘The 
Chureh of the Brethren,’’ ‘‘Jednota Bratrska,’’ ‘‘Unitas Fra- 


2Some early accounts are: Marquis de Chastellux, Voyages dans l’ Amérique 
Septentrionale dans les Années 1780, 1781, et 1782 (Paris, 1786), II, 241-43, 250-58; 
‘Diary of the Hon. William Ellery of Rhode Island. — October 20 to November 15, 
1777,’’ in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia, 1877-), 
XI (1887), 324-26; Jared Sparks (ed.), The Life of Benjamin Franklin Con- 
taining the Autobiography, with Notes and a Continuation (Philadelphia, 1859), I, 
203-204; John C. Ogden, An Excursion into Bethlehem and Nazareth, 1799 (Phila- 
delphia, 1800); Mme. DeRiedesel, Letters and Memoirs Relating to the War of 
American Independence (New York, 1827), 225-31; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Voyage dans les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, Fait en 1795, 1796, et 1797 (Paris, 1799), 
VII, 15-47; Dr. John David Schoepf, Incidents of Travel, 1783-84, quoted in W. C. 
Reichel, History of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the Bethlehem 
Female Seminary, 1785-1858 (Philadelphia, 1858), append. I; George Vaux, ‘‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of Hannah Callender,’’ in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, XII (1888), 449-53. 

8 Vaclav Novotn¥, Mistr Jan Hus, I, Ziwot a Dilo (John Hus; part I: His Life 
and Work), (Praha, 1919-1921). 
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trum’’ (1457), definitely broke away from the church in 1467+ 

The new organization, sometimes sanctioned by law as in 
1609, sometimes barely tolerated, often openly persecuted, 
nevertheless became firmly established in Bohemia and Mor. 
avia.° Not even the disastrous defeat of the national and Pro. 
testant cause in the first part of the Thirty Years’ War, at the 
Battle of White Hill, in 1620, and the resulting triumph of the 
Habsburg and ardent Roman Catholic, Ferdinand II, of Bo- 
hemia, could crush the Unitas Fratrum.* While Bohemian Pro- 
testant nobles were beheaded and Czech lands distributed freely 
to Ferdinand’s henchmen, while many staunch Protestants went 
into exile, where they were quickly absorbed by local Protestant 
faiths, and others, remaining at home, returned to the folds of 
the Catholic Church, the Unitas Fratrum survived. Its mem- 
bers, worshipping in secret, were faced by the ever-present dan- 
ger of a merciless persecution. 

Thus the Unitas Fratrum continued as the ‘‘Hidden Seed”’; 
no amount of punishment in Bohemia and Moravia could make 
it disappear from these states. Comenius, the great educator, 
was its leader; the last of the old Moravian-Bohemian line of 
Bishops, he wrote for his people’s guidance, and solicited aid 
for them abroad. His dream that the general defeat of the Habs- 
burgs in the Thirty Years’ War might be used to the advantage 
of Bohemia as a nation and the Unitas Fratrum as a religion 
proved a vain one. His country was not destined to come into 
its own for almost three centuries, while his religion, denationa- 
lized, developed into what we know as ‘‘Moravian,’’ and suc- 
ceeded under conditions undreamed of by its founders. 

The fact that it succeeded in meeting new situations — the 
American wilderness, the Indians — was made possible by a 

4Ernest Denis, Hus et la Guerre des Hussites (Paris, 1878); Kamil Krofta 
‘*Novéj8i Badani o Husovi a Hnuti Husitském’’ (Newer Investigations Concerning 
Hus and the Hussite Movement) in Cesky Casopis Historiky (Czech Historical 
Journal), (Praha, 1894-), XXI (1915); Jaroslav Goll, Cheléicky a Jednota Bratrské 
v XV. Stoleti (Cheléick¥ and the Unity of Brethren in the Fifteenth Century), 


(Praha, 1916); Josef Miiller, Die Geschichte der Bohmischen Briider (Herrnhut, 
1922-1931). 


5 Jaroslav Bidlo, Jednota Bratrské v Prvnim Vyhnanstvi (The Unity of Brethren 
in its First Exile), (Praha, 1900-1909). 
6 Ernest Denis, La Fin de l’Indépendence Bohéme (Paris, 1890). 
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perpetuation of the spirit of devotion to the cause, by that tena- 
city and that singleness of purpose which had characterized the 
immediate followers of John Hus, of Cheléicky, and of Come- 
nius. In spite of a transition in doctrine and customs, the Mor- 
avians in America were direct spiritual descendants of the Hus- 
sites of Bohemia. 

The leading step of this transition from the old Unitas Fra- 
trum to the Moravian Church as we know it occured when a 
group of ten Brethren left Moravia in 1722, and took refuge at 
Herrnhut, Saxony, on the estate of a religiously-minded noble- 
man, Lord Zinzendorf. Formerly influenced by the Pietists at 
the University of Halle, Zinzendorf now became converted to 
the Unitas, while the colony of exiles from Bohemia and espe- 
cially from Moravia increased. In 1727 he made a compact with 
them, called the ‘‘Brotherly Agreement to Walk According to 
the Apostolic Rule.’’ A clear re-statement of old dogma, and an 
introduction of new organization characterize this document, 
which forms the basis of the reorganized Unity of Brethren, or, 
as it was familiarly known henceforth, the Moravian Church. 
The name recalls the fact that the first exiles came to Herrnhut 
from Moravia.’ 

The Church, assured at least temporarily of protection, fired 
with a new enthusiasm, spread rapidly, and came to include 
among its members people from all the countries of northern 
and western Europe. Almost at once the missionary purpose of 
the Moravians was apparent.* The first mission was established 
in the Danish West Indies, in St. Thomas, 1732. The idea had 

7 Detailed accounts of the early Moravian Church are given in the following 
works: John Holmes, History of the Protestant Church of the United Brethren, 2 
vols. (London, 1825-30); J. Taylor Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church dur- 
ing the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, in Moravian Historical Society, Trans- 
actions (Nazareth, 1857-), VI (1900); Levin T. Reichel, Early History of the 
Church of the United Brethren, in loc. cit., III (1888). 

8 The nature of Moravian teachings among the Indians is based upon the assump- 
tions that no matter how much peoples may differ from each other, they all have an 
idea of a deity, the idea of immortality, a conscience as to good and evil, and a need 
for purification from evil. See Stated Rules of the Brethren’s Society for the 
Furtherance of the Gospel among the Heathen (London? 176-%); Candid Declara- 
tion of the Church Known by the Name of Unitas Fratrum Relating to their Labour 


Among the Heathen (London? 1761%); James Henry, Sketches of Moravian Life 


and Character (Philadelphia, 1859), 278-80, n. 1, quoting Ratio Disciplinae Unit. 
Frat. 
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come to Zinzendorf a year before, when he was visiting in Copen- 
hagen, upon a conversation with a slave of Count Laurwig, the 
Royal Master of the Horse. 

Moravian missionaries early penetrated to various far cor- 
ners of the earth, as Greenland, Lapland, Labrador, Tartary, 
Algiers, Guinea, South Africa, India, and Ceylon. Some of these 
missions have been kept to the present day and others added. 
The Moravians have maintained more missionaries, in propor- 
tion to the number of members, than other churches. It is their 
missions among the American Indians, however, which are 
chiefly of interest in considering their Americanization. 

Count Zinzendorf emphasized the missionary function to such 
a degree, that he considered Bethlehem primarily a station for 
missionaries.’ Loskiel in 1794 approached the same interpreta- 
tion when he said that Bethlehem and Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
were closely connected with missions not only because ‘‘the eld- 
ers of these congregations have hitherto been appointed to care 
for, support, and attend to the external and internal welfare of 
the mission among the Indians, but on account of the close con- 
nexion of these Congregations with the believing Indians, in 
whose prosperity they have always taken the nearest share, and 
rendered the most effectual services.’’*® In this sense, then, the 
history of Bethlehem or indeed of any other permanent Mora- 
vian settlement, might be included in an account of their mis- 
sions — a possibility which serves to show the significance of 
the missionary enterprises among the Moravians. 

The first Moravian settlement in America, at Savannah, 
Georgia, was founded in 1735, primarily as a refuge for the 
Brethren, for persecution was beginning in Saxony. The Georgia 
Trustees had granted them land for their own use. At the same 
time, the missionary field was not lost sight of: the Trustees 
having agreed not to interfere with preaching to the Indians, 
the Brethren kept open house for the Indians of the neighbor- 
hood, the Lower Creeks. King Tomochichi, their chief, was will- 


ing and even anxious to have the Bible explained to them. 
John T. Faris, Old Churches and Meeting Houses in and around Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1926), 112. 


10 George H. Loskiel, History of the Mission of the United Brethren among the 
Indians of North America (London, 1794), part II, 16-17. 
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An Indian schoolhouse was built and maintained outside of 
Savannah by the joint efforts of the Moravians and of Ingham, 
who had arrived in America with the Wesley brothers. The 
project appeared successful, and the Indian children seemed to 
be getting civilized. But it did not last. What the natives ab- 
sorbed of Christianity was after all very superficial. As soon as 
a rumor of war with Spain arose, the Indians, panic-stricken, 
went on the war-path, and thoughts of school were abandoned. 
Indeed, the English too began preparing for war. The Brethren 
refused to give the military service that Causton, the colonial 
agent, demanded, for they stood against the bearing of arms. 
There being no likelihood of a permanent compromise, the 
Brethren decided in 1740 to leave Georgia and to move on to 
Pennsylvania." This plan was carried out and Nazareth and 
Bethlehem were founded. 

From the point of view of their Americanization, the Georgia 
episode was a significant one. Material adaptation had been 
achieved in full measure. The Brethren had not only supported 
themselves, building houses, clearing land, and harvesting their 
crops, but they had built houses for outsiders and paid off a 
relatively heavy debt. They had established a reputation as 
efficient workers in the face of an unaccustomed climate, disease, 
new surroundings, and a strange language. Social adaptation 
had lagged far behind: many of their neighbors seemed to be 
jealous of their success, and they made no efforts to mingle with 
the people. Their organization was exclusive and paternalistic; 
while they were courteous to everybody, they were ever aware 
of a gulf which separated them from other people. To keep the 
quality of their sect undiluted, they were slow to admit new 
members among whites, who first had to prove themselves 
worthy of the honor. Their activity continued to be directed 
from abroad. 

One of the chief contrasts between the Moravians and the 
English colonists in Georgia generally is to be seen in their re- 
spective Indian policies. While the latter wished to impress the 
Indians with pomp and military demonstrations and made small 
attempt to understand them, the Brethren were anti-militaristic 
and friendly, and sought to teach and convert the natives. 

11 Adelaide L. Fries, Moravians in Georgia, 1735-40 (Raleigh, 1905). 
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The further development of the Moravians was foreshadowed 
by the Georgia experiment, and ran true to form. Thrifty and 
efficient, the Moravians prospered materially; polite and friend- 
ly, they yet held themselves aloof from other colonists; enthus- 
iastic and self-sacrificing, they sent teachers and preachers 
among the Indians, and thus gave rise to much misunderstand- 
ing, antagonism, and popular hostility, which stood in the way 
of their rapid Americanization. Whatever elements fought each 
other in America — English versus French, or Americans ver- 
sus English — whatever the side the Indians took, the Moray- 
ians and their converts remained neutral in all struggles. The 
English colonists, later the Americans, not trusting in the dis- 
interestedness of the missionaries, often accused the Moravians 
of taking sides, for they could not understand the traditional 
Moravian stand against war, and they did not learn to discrim- 
inate between Indians untouched by European civilization and 
Indians trained in the precepts of the Moravian faith. Hence 
the tragic story of Moravian missionary activity, of successful 
stations established only to be abandoned, of trials and persecu- 
tions borne by Moravian missionaries at the hands of other 
whites, who were unable to comprehend their policy. Little won- 
der then, that the Moravians could not identify themselves with 
people who harmed them in their missionary activity, in which 
their interests were ever centered. 

Moravian missionary activity, begun in Georgia, assumed 
greater proportions elsewhere and was gradually carried on 
over a wider field. The missionaries and their converts were 
forced to start new settlements again and again, for just as they 
were getting accustomed to their homes, they were driven off, 
whether in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Canada. 

The contacts necessary for the beginning of the New York: and 
Connecticut missions were gained when Christian Henry Rauch, 
arriving in New York City in July, 1740, got acquainted with 
some Mohican Indians who were visiting there. Soon missions 
were founded among them, at Shekomeko, Dutchess County, 
New York, and Pachgatgoch, Connecticut. Suspected of French 
sympathy, the Brethren and their converts were expelled from 
Shekomeko in 1745, although their guilt was disproved in court.” 

12 William M. Beauchamp (ed.), Moravian Journals Relating to Central New 
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Some Moravian missionaries continued to labor in New York, 
making trips among the Onondaga, Seneca, and Cayuga Indians, 
studying their languages and customs. Pyrlaeus, who had 
learned to speak Iroquois, conducted a class in their dialects, 
and had Frederick Post and David Zeisberger among his pupils. 
These two men soon went out among the natives, won their confi- 
dence, and became perhaps the most noted of Moravian mission- 
aries. 

Meanwhile, the next prominent mission after Shekomeko had 
been abandoned was established at Gnadenhiitten (Tents of 
Grace) on the Mahoning, in Pennsylvania. Gnadenhiitten re- 
mained the main theatre of missionary activity from 1746 to 
1755, and, we are told, the colony soon numbered above five hun- 
dred natives, both Mohicans and Delawares. It was brought to 
an end during the French and Indian War, when, on November 
24, 1755, hostile French Indians burned the town, after a dread- 
ful massacre. This event at least served to prove to the Amer- 
ican militia, who had been about to destroy Bethlehem, that the 
Moravians were not in league with the enemy.** 

The converts fled from what had been Gnadenhiitten. The 
Mohicans among them found refuge in Bethlehem and later 
started the temporary settlement of Nain. The Delawares went 
to Gnadenthal (Vale of Grace) near Nazareth, and then to We- 
quetank, on the North side of the Blue Mountains, twenty-five 
miles from Bethlehem. Here the Mohicans from Nain joined 
them in 1760, for they desired the hunting facilities which were 
to be found there. The Pontiac War soon put an end to this 
colony: despised alike by savage Indians and unsympathetic 
American neighbors, the Moravian Indians were forced in 1763- 
64 to seek protection in Philadelphia barracks, where they suf- 
fered from cold and want, and fifty-six of them died of the small- 
pox.** 

Only after peace had been restored could another mission be 
founded: Friedenshiitten (Tents of Peace), on the Susquehanna. 


York, 1745-66 (Syracuse, 1916); [W. C. Reichel], 4 Memorial of the Dedication of 
Monuments Erected by the Moravian Historical Society, Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
to Mark the Sites of Ancient Missionary Stations in New York and Connecticut 
(Philadelphia, 1860), 39 ff. 

18 Moravian Historical Society, Transactions, II (1886), 399-401. 

14 Ibid., VIII (1906), 3-15. 
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This settlement, composed of a mission church with a school 
wing, twenty-nine log houses, and thirteen huts, was built upon 
Iroquois land with their consent. In Friedenshiitten, Moravian 
missionary activity under Zeisberger’s influence was for a time 
most successful; but the prosperous settlement ended for two 
reasons: the Moravian converts had enemies among the uncon- 
verted Indians of the neighborhood, especially one Captain Pipe 
and his followers, and, more important, the Iroquois had sold to 
the English the land on which the settlement stood ; although the 
governor of Pennsylvania had promised that no land within five 
miles of the Moravian village would be included in the survey, 
this assurance was disregarded.** Meanwhile, in answer to an 
invitation from the Delawares, the town of Friedensstadt (Town 
of Peace), Pennsylvania, was built near the Ohio border in 1767. 
Glikkikin, counsellor to the chief, was a man so eloquent and dis- 
cerning that he had won in a debate with Frederick Post; he 
was now converted, and many of his people followed his ex- 
ample. 

Zeisberger, after exploring the Allegheny country and work- 
ing in the Delaware (Monsey) town of Goschgoschiink, pushed 
on into Ohio,*® where in 1772 he preached the first Protestant 
sermon in the Tuscarawas Valley. His popularity was so great 
that the Moravians were invited to form a settlement. When the 
invitation was renewed, the Brethren accepted gratefully, for 
by that time they were forced to leave Friedenshiitten. 

Under the leadership of Zeisberger and John Heckewelder, 
the Indian Moravians were led to their promised land, ‘‘the 
scene of the greatest missionary endeavor among the American 
Indians attempted in the United States by any Protestant 
chureh authorities of that century.’’*’ They founded Schon- 
brunn (Beautiful Brook) on the Tuscarawas branch of the Mus- 

15 Ibid., VI (1900), 245; Loskiel, op. cit., III, 41. 

16 See diary of Zeisberger’s journey to the Ohio (Allegheny) from September to 
November, 1767, and the diary of Zeisberger and Senseman during their trip to 
Goschgoschiink on the Ohio, 1768, and their stay there, in Archer B. Hulbert and 
William N. Schwarze (ed.), ‘‘The Moravian Records,’’ in Ohio Archeological and 


Historical Society Publications (Columbus, 1887-), XXI (1912), 8-32, 42 ff.; also 


Edmund de Schweinitz, Life and Times of David Zeisberger (Philadelphia, 1870), 
321-68. 


17 The Moravian Records, loc. cit., 8. 
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kingum River in May, 1772, for the Delawares, Gnadenhiitten on 
the Tuscarawas in October of the same year, for the Mohicans 
originally from New England, and, four years later, Lichtenau. 
This latter was abandoned in 1779, and replaced by New Schoén- 
brunn and Salem (1780). By that time, the distinction of tribes 
seems to have disappeared. 

In each case the church was built first, next the school, and the 
houses last. The Schonbrunn school was the first in Ohio. The 
Schénbrunn church, a log structure, with deerskin windows, and 
a split-shingle roof, was considered very handsome. It had a 
cupola, where was housed its proud possession, the first church- 
bell in Ohio. John Louis Roth, the first white child born in Ohio, 
July 4, 1773, was a Moravian, while the first white wedding there 
took place on July 4, 1780, when the missionary, Heckewelder, 
married Sarah Ohnenberg.”* 

The Moravian settlements in Ohio were made up solely of 
Christian inhabitants, but all were invited to visit, and all trav- 
ellers were fed, while the missionaries made frequent trips 
among their heathen neighbors. Everything was going well, 
when again the force of outside events worked against the Breth- 
ren, and the American Revolution put an end to the prosperous 
Moravian settlements in Ohio. 

The American government, through its agent, advised the 
missionaries to take refuge at Pittsburgh when warfare was 
imminent in the West, but they were unwilling to desert their 
congregations. The British were trying to stir up the Indians 
against the Americans. The Moravians and their converts fol- 
lowed their usual policy of neutrality, and attempted, with a 
great measure of success, to restrain the Delawares, while the 
Iroquois favored the British and regarded peaceful Indians with 
suspicion. The Wyandots, acting for the Iroquois, undertook to 
remove the Moravians from their Ohio villages, in 1781, during 
the harvest season. The Moravians pleaded for time to gather 
their crops, but the Wyandots, feeling themselves in danger of 
capture, could delay no longer, and forced the Moravian Indians 
to abandon their homes on the eleventh of September. They all 
proceeded to the Sandusky, where the Wyandots separated, and 


18E. O. Randall, ‘‘David Zeisberger Centennial,’’ in Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. 
Publ., XVIII (1909), 171. 
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the exiles were left to face the winter. They wandered around, 
and even built a church and a few huts at Captives’ Town. Their 
leaders, summoned to Detroit by Governor De Peyster to an- 
swer to the charge of having ‘‘corresponded with the rebels to 
the harm of the government here, [and] for many complaints” 
that had come in against them, were nevertheless acquitted.” 

In February, 1782, some of them returned to their former 
homes to get corn. Unfortunately, a white woman, Mrs. Wallace, 
and her child had recently been murdered, and the Americans 
under Colonel Williamson were out for revenge. The fact that 
one of the Moravian women wore a garment bought at auction 
which had belonged to Mrs. Wallace, was used as the chief evi- 
dence against them. On March sixth, on the eve of their depart- 
ure, Gnadenhiitten was attacked, and about ninety-six Indians, 
of whom ninety were Moravian converts, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were scalped by the American militia.” 

After this tragic occurrence, it is difficult to trace Moravian 
missionary activity. Settlements were founded in Michigan, 
Ohio, and Canada. The most permanent were Fairfield on the 
Thames, in Canada, founded by Zeisberger in 1792, destroyed 
during the War of 1812, and founded again in 1815 as New Fair- 
field, and Goshen, Ohio, built on the old Muskingum tract in 
1796." Goshen suffering from the influence of white traders who 
tried to corrupt the Indians, declined, and finally proved such a 
financial burden to the Moravian Missionary Society that in 
1824 it was abandoned, and the Christian Indians moved west 
once more. 

A brief survey of early Moravian missionary activity in Amer- 


19 Eugene F. Bliss (tr. and ed.), ‘‘Diary of David Zeisberger, a Moravian Mis- 
sionary among the Indians of Ohio,’’ in Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio Publications (Cincinnati, 1885, II, N.S.), I, 34; deSchweinitz, op. cit., 518-30. 

20 William M. Farrar, ‘‘The Moravian Massacre,’’ in Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soe. 
Publ., III (1895), 276-300; Herbert Walsh, Early Moravian Indian Work, in Indian 
Rights Association Publications (Philadelphia, 1897, no. 41, see. series), 14; Francis 
C. Huebner, The Moravian Missions in Ohio (Washington, 1898), 101-11; de 
Schweinitz, op. cit., 537-58. 

21 For Moravian missions in the War of 1812, see Moravian Historical Society, 
Transactions, VI (1900), 321 ff.; John Holmes, Historical Sketches of the Missions 
of the United Brethren (Dublin, 1818), 221-25; Report on the diary of the Indian 
Congregation at Goshen, 1812, in Archer B. Hulbert (ed.), ‘‘The Moravian Ree- 
ords,’’ in Ohio Arch, and Hist. Soc. Publ., XVIII (1909), 2067-10. 
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ica thus shows that their missions were neither lasting, nor as 
far reaching as the tenacity and courage of their missionaries 
would seem to indicate. Whether or not one approves of their 
religious teachings or indeed of their missionary idea itself, one 
must, nevertheless, admire leaders like Zeisberger, Hecke- 
welder,” Post, Cammerhof, and Senseman, as well as their less 
noted helpers, and their converts. Their work as pioneers and 
torch-bearers of civilization seems generally to have received 
less appreciation than it merits. Zeisberger, for example, work- 
ed in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Canada, carrying the gospel to the Mohi- 
cans, Nanticokes, and Shawnees, Chippewas, Ottawas, and vari- 
ous groups of the Delaware race, Wyandots, and three of the Six 
Nations. He thoroughly understood the Indian temperaments, 
and learned their languages and manners, was naturalized 
among the Monseys, adopted into the Onondaga tribe, and ap- 
pointed keeper of Iroquois archives by the Grand Council of the 
Iroquois Confederacy. He translated the gospel and hymns into 
the Delaware and into the Onondaga dialect of Iroquois, and 
wrote scholarly, extensive dictionaries, lexicons, and grammars. 
He founded thirteen communities, and labored in the mission 
field for sixty-two years.” 

The conclusion that other whites, Americans, prevented the 
Moravians from achieving better results seems to be warranted: 
the Moravian missionaries were not lacking in faith, ability, 
perseverance, and tact; the Indians as a people were not un- 
suited by nature to the Moravian teachings, for, had this been 
the case, the missionaries would hardly have succeeded in gain- 
ing the confidence and loyalty of so many natives, and their con- 
verts would hardly have borne their persecutions so meekly, 
without any efforts to retaliate. These hostile Americans acted 


22 John Heckewelder, A Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren among 
the Delaware and Mohegan Indians, from its Commencement in the Year 1740, to 
the Close of the Year 1808 (Philadelphia, 1820) ; Edward Rondthaler, Life of John 
Heckewelder (Philadelphia, 1847). 

23 William N. Schwarze, ‘‘ Characteristics and Achievements of David Zeisberger,’’ 
in Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soe. Publ., XVIII (1909), 182-88. 

24A distinterested visitor, Col. George Morgan, Indian agent for the Western 
District, attested to the peacefulness, industry, and faith of the Indian converts of 
the Muskingum, in his report to the President, June, 1822. See Moravian Historical 
Society, Transactions, IV (1895), 294. 
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individually, or as mobs, or under governmental influence. Indi. 
vidual traders sought to corrupt the Indians of Goshen in the 
early nineteenth century; mob excitement was responsible for 
the forced removal of the Moravian Indians to Philadelphia 
barracks, during the Pontiac War, and for the Gnadenhiittey 
massacre of 1782. The government authorities themselves, influ. 
enced by popular opinion, expelled them from New York in 1745, 
and forced them to leave Friedenshiitten in 1772. American 
hostility, in general, however patiently it was borne, necessarily 
delayed the day when Moravians would want to identify them- 
selves with Americans. 

Other elements making for the slowness of the Americaniza- 
tion process were of course present. Distrust and jealousy of 
English-speaking neighbors who were poorer than the Brethren, 
and the Brethren’s self-satisfied feeling of superiority over 
them was another factor; moreover, the Moravian conservative- 
ness in politics, and the fact that they were generally a German- 
speaking people entered into the problem. On the other hand, 
the counter forces present, making for Americanization, were 
also strong: the Moravians were known and appreciated by 
many Americans, and the governments, in spite of some unjust 
measures, usually considered the Brethren an asset to the com- 
munity and in the end met their demands in regard to the taking 
of oaths and the bearing of arms. 

The Moravians did not remain foreigners indefinitely. They 
came, gradually, to think as Americans, to identify themselves 
with Americans, without always realizing clearly this transition. 
One step was taken when, in their careful memorabilia, the North 
Carolina Moravians in 1779 referred to ‘‘our army’’ where be- 
fore they had written of ‘‘the American army.’’** In the early 
nineteenth century, the women stopped wearing their distinctive 
uniforms; in the middle of the century, Bethlehem changed from 
a church-village to a simple village, and people of other religions 
were allowed to enter business there. In 1855, English replaced 
German as the official language of the church, and, two years 
later, the Moravian Church in America was freed from the close 
supervision of the European authorities. The demand for self- 


25 This change is to be noted for the first time in A. L. Fries (ed.), Records of 
the Moravians in North Carolina, III, 1300. 
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rule was a characteristically American move, while the aban- 
doning of their former exclusiveness paved the way for a fur- 
ther Americanization: under free competition, Bethlehem be- 
came a center of American industry.” 

The Americanization process of the Moravians was a slow 
and a difficult one, for it did not mean a mere transfer of loyalty 
from country to country, but signified the evolution of a har- 
mony between the dictates of religion on the one hand, and alle- 
giance to a nation on the other, a process made the more difficult 
since their religion demanded missionary activity, which their 
future compatriots misunderstood. Thus the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries hindered the Americanization of their people, bore 
comparatively little fruit among the Indians, and brought no 
noteworthy permanent settlements. They, therefore, seem to 
have resulted in failure. Yet this was a failure both heroic and 
tragic: heroic, because it was accepted without complaint or dis- 
couragement, tragic, because it was in large measure due to the 
interference of outside forces and outside events — usually 
American pressure in time of war. 


26 These developments are discussed in detail by Joseph M. Levering, History of 
Bethlehem, PennsyWwania, 1741-1892 (Bethlehem, 1903). 











A POLITICIAN OF EXPANSION: ROBERT J. WALKER 
By H. Donautpson Jorpan 


Among American politicians of the second rank in the period 
before the Civil War, one of the most significant, and at the same 
time most elusive, was Robert John Walker.’ Misplaced, as 
many another, in a society which could not escape from the see. 
tional conflict over slavery, with its strong moral tinge, his 
essential interests were always entirely outside the slavery issue. 
In happier times he might have been a smaller Theodore Roose 
velt or perhaps, between 1860 and, 1890, one of the great exploit- 
ers of our natural resources. As it was, his career as a whole 
leaves a distinct impression of failure. 

Born a Pennsylvanian, the son of a judge, Walker early 
showed signs of the enthusiastic eagerness which remained his 
most conspicuous mark. After graduating from the University 
of Pennsylvania the first of his class and head of his fraternity, 
he was admitted to the bar, plunged into politics, and one is 
seriously informed that ‘‘at the early age of twenty-two, we find 
Mr. Walker the acknowledged leader of the Democracy of . .. 
Pennsylvania.’’* However this may be, and the quotation is 
from a characteristically outrageous puff, Walker certainly lost 
no time in becoming an active politician. Starting in Pittsburgh, 
he was soon in the van of the Jackson movement of the state and 
wrote the address of the Harrisburg convention which marked 
its success. 

Though Jackson failed of election to the presidency in 1825, 


1The name is sometimes incorrectly given as James. But see the Washington 
Daily Morning Chronicle, November 12, 1869; G. J. Leftwich, in Mississippi Histori- 
cal Society, Publications (Oxford, Mississippi, 1879-1914), VI (1902), 361. Pro- 
fessor Dodd points out that his tombstone gives ‘‘John.’’ William E. Dodd ‘‘ Robert 
J. Walker, Imperialist,’’ in Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Bulletin (Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, 1915-), I (1915), no. 2, p. 3. 

2 United States Magazine and Democratic Review (Washington, 1837-59), XVI 
(1845), 157. On his early days after college, see letters from Robert J. Walker to 
8S. B. Wylie, in Dreer and Society MSS. (in Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 
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Walker’s political prospects should have been bright. In that 
vear he married Mary Blechynden Bache, great-granddaughter 
of Benjamin Franklin and granddaughter of A. J. Dallas, Madi- 
son’s secretary of the treasury. What was even more to the 
point, Mrs. Walker was a niece of George Mifflin Dallas, a Penn- 
sylvania politician rapidly rising on the tide of Jacksonism. The 
Dallas connection was later to prove of some importance, but 
for the time being it was not enough to keep young Walker in 
Pennsylvania and he soon took his mother to join his father and 
his brother Dunean in Natchez, Mississippi.* 

The Mississippi of 1826 was preéminently a new country, a 
region ‘fon the make.’’ Activity of every sort was tremendous, 
especially speculative activity, and young Walker was hardly 
established in a flourishing law practice when he became deeply 
engrossed in the congenial occupation of discounting the future. 
His aim, like that of everyone else in the Southwest of that time, 
was to grow rich by land speculation, and he was second to none 
in the splendor of his visions. Claiborne, whose rich store of 
information was not always accurate, said that Walker ‘‘pur- 
chased large bodies of wild lands (much of it of spurious title) 
and sugar and cotton plantations and slaves, running up a debt 
of several hundred thousand dollars.’’ In this speculation and in 
other matters Walker was associated with some of the leading 
public figures of those flush times — Joseph Davis, H. 8S. Foote, 
John A. Quitman, William M. Gwin.* 

The only part of his activities which has really come to light 
was in connection with the public land sales of 1833. In that 
year, partly owing to large Indian cessions at the treaty of Danc- 
ing Rabbit Creek, over a million acres of land, considerably more 
than a fourth of the total public sales of the country, were sold 
in Mississippi.’ In October a large tract was opened for sale at 


°G. J. Leftwich, in The Green Bag (Boston, 1889-1914), XV (1903), 101. This 
move had been under consideration for some time. Walker to 8. B. Wylie, November 
19, 1823, in Dreer and Society MSS. 

* Dodd, loc. cit., 5; G. J. Leftwich, ‘‘Robert J. Walker,’’ in Mississippi His- 
torical Society, Publications, VI (1902), 359-71, especially 360; ef. Dunbar Row- 
land, ‘‘ Political and Parliamentary Orators and Oratory of Mississippi,’’ in loc. cit., 
IV (1901), 357-400, especially 365; and J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a Pro- 
vince, Territory and State (Jackson, 1880), 409, 415-16. 

5 American State Papers (Washington, 1832-1861), Public Lands, VII, 329. 
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Chocchuma and the prospective purchasers seem to have ep. 
joyed an unusual degree of organization. A large company was 
formed of speculators mainly from Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Tennessee: membership, ultimately, was about a hundred and 
fifty,® each person being entitled to put in a thousand dollars as 
a maximum. Settlers were urged to come in and were promised, 
if they signed the agreement, up to a quarter section of land they 
had improved at the cost price.’ The company bought two thirds 
to three quarters of the land sold and most of the settlers of 
necessity gave in to its proposals; those who bid independently 
had their land ‘‘run on them.’’ The company sold its land at 
auction within a short time after the public sales; the profits of a 
thousand-dollar share were said to be $301.° 

Walker was one of the heads of the company; he did a good 
deal of its bidding and much of the land was entered under his 
own name. When George Poindexter, the anti-Jackson senator 
from Mississippi, provoked an investigation a few months after 
the Chocchuma sales, accusing Samuel Gwin, register of the land 
office and brother of W. M. Gwin, of collusion with the specula- 
tors, Walker was one of the witnesses who did not appear.’ The 
whole thing, however, had become largely a political matter, for 
Poindexter was attacking his Mississippi political enemies by an 
attempt to prove fraud against Walker and Samuel Gwin, the 
latter of whom had been pertinaciously appointed by Jackson in 
spite of the Senate’s repeated refusal to confirm.*® Walker is- 
sued a public address in defense," which, with the testimony of 
his associates, makes out an interesting case. The gist of their 
arguments was that the company was formed to prevent Ala- 
bama speculators from snatching the land of the honest settlers 
of Mississippi; that the company’s promise of turning over im- 
proved land to the settlers at cost was, in effect, the application 
of the preémption law which Congress had failed to pass; that 
Walker personally insisted on the provision in the company 
agreement that no one should be precluded from bidding; and 

6 Ibid., VII, 480. 

7 The agreement of the company is in ibid., VIII, 745. 

8 Ibid., VII, 480; VIII, 767. 

® Testimony was taken locally, before commissioners. 

10 Senate Documents, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., IV, no. 338. 

11 American State Papers, Public Lands, VIII, 739-45. 
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that the company had served its involuntary clients so well that 
at the close of the sales the settlers gave a public dinner to it, as 
personified by Walker. Walker himself said that he made only 
three hundred dollars out of all the operations of the company. 
He did not say how much land he retained.” 

About this time Walker again became actively concerned in 
politics, but at no time during his life did he give up the attempt 
to secure a large personal share in the westward growth of the 
country. Common knowledge of this fact was one of his chief 
handicaps as a public man, and even in his years of particular 
glory he was generally regarded as ‘‘odorous of Texan scrip.”’ 
Save his somewhat doubtful associations, there seems to be no 
evidence that he was not personally honest. Only occasional 
glimpses are procurable of his business affairs, and these indi- 
cate mainly an irrepressible enthusiasm as to the future of the 
West. He held to his lands even through very difficult times; in 
1840 he wrote his wife of his vision of a railroad era when the 
trip across the continent on American soil should occupy only a 
week; ** and he never missed a chance to gloat over the country’s 
magnificent future. Like many speculators, he was a loyal 
friend. Claiborne, a close associate until secession, said of him 
that he had ‘‘known Mr. Walker deny himself almost the neces- 
saries of life, and, in one instance, to secure the payment of an 
indorsement, hypothecate his per diem as a senator, when it was 
the only resource he could command for the support of his fam- 
ily.’’ He adds that at one time when Walker was a creditor to 
the extent of $100,000, he could not borrow enough cash to enable 
him to travel from Natchez to Washington.” 

During his retirement from politics after 1849, Walker’s 
financial interests claimed more of his attention than the law. 
He had lands at least in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Wisconsin, 
some of which he sold very profitably; he was interested, as 


12 The whole story of this episode can be traced in American State Papers, Public 
Lands, VII, 272-73, 283-84, 414-507, 732-35, 751-60, 768-72; VIII, 711-88. The mate- 
rials are also in the Senate Docwments of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Con- 
gresses, 

18 Washington Daily Morning Chronicle, November 12, 1869. 

14 Draft of a letter for the press, July 27, 1857, Claiborne MSS. (in Library of 
Congress). A number of other bits of Walker’s affairs are in this collection and 
one in the Personal-Miscellany MSS., at the same place. 
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counsel and large owner, in the Almaden quicksilver mine jp 
California, from which he is said to have secured half a million 
dollars; and he probably invested considerably in railroads, 
He spent nearly a year in England, in 1851-52, selling bonds and 
buying iron for the Illinois Central Railroad. His tour involved 
a good deal of speech-making and other publicity and included 
conspicuous attendance at a banquet to Louis Kossuth.” 
Appearances point, however, toward the fact that his major 
enterprise between 1849 and 1857 was in connection with the 
projects for a railroad to the Pacific.’ It was a proper field for 
an optimist, promoter, and intriguer such as Walker and he was 
well fitted to be useful to others, for he had prestige in the na- 
tion and in Texas, a powerful friend, Gwin, in California, and 
intimate acquaintance with some of the New York capitalists. 
In 1852 and 1853 Walker was working with both Texans and 
Californians in the development of plans and the securing of 
backers, though the two bills offered in Congress for a southern 
route to the Pacific failed. Walker became one of the members 
of the large and strong board of directors of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company, chartered by New York, and there- 
after was one of the chief figures in the intense struggle for fed- 
eral and state favors. In the summer of 1854 he was lobbying at 
the Texas capitol, and from December, 1854 to October, 1855 he 
was president of the Texas western road. By that time it had 
been reorganized as the Southern Pacific Railroad Company and 
was ready for construction. Walker wrote exultingly in April, 
1856 that ‘‘our railroad thro Texas, to the Pacific, has suc- 
ceeded. Last week I bought and paid for the iron, for the first 
section of our road.... Mr. Chambers, my relative, is the Presi- 


15 Claiborne, op. cit., 423; Walker to James Buchanan, April 28, 1856, Buchanan 
MSS. (in Historical Society of Pennsylvania) ; Walker to L. G. Coryell, February 25, 
1854, Coryell MSS. (in ibid.). 

16R. J. Walker, ‘‘ Examination of the Bonds of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany’’ (London, 1851); ‘‘Speech of the Hon. Robert J. Walker . . . at the banquet 

. - at Southampton to Mr. Lewis Kossuth’’ (London, 1851); ‘‘An Outline of the 
Empire of the West’’ [Letters between R. J. Walker and Arthur Davies, Commander, 
R. N.], (London, 1852); London Daily News, December 11, 24, 1851. 

17 The author is under obligation to Professor St. George L. Sioussat, who kindly 
allowed the use of his unpublished paper on ‘‘Southern Projects for a Railroad to 
the Pacific Coast, 1845-1857.’’ Cf. the abstract of this paper in the American His- 
torical Association, Annual Report (Washington, 1884-), 1922, I, 329-30. 
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dent of the Co... .’’ ** Actually, success had not yet arrived, nor 
did it come to Walker. In Professor Sioussat’s words, ‘‘ Finan- 
cial embarrassment, charges of fraud, extended litigation, and 
above all the effects of the panic of 1857,’’ *° prevented the reali- 
zation of the scheme. By 1861 only twenty-seven miles had been 
built. 

Walker’s private and semi-public interests of this sort form 
the most continuous feature of his life and supply the real unity 
which the sporadic character of his public appearances conceals. 
His enthusiasms, however, were not only in connection with 
business affairs. Though he was perhaps best known as the kind 
of politician who works behind the scenes by ‘‘intrigue’’ and 
management, he liked popular oratory and practised it with 
good effect; indeed we are told that he was first taken up by the 
Democrats of Mississippi as ‘‘almost the only man in the Demo- 
cratic ranks who could meet’’ the redoubtable Poindexter in 
debate. He was reputed an accomplished linguist and even in- 
dulged in literary ambitions; at one of the busiest periods of his 
life he confided to a friend that he was engaged, as a labor of 
love, on a ‘history of republics.’’ *° 

Walker appeared on the national scene without much prelim- 
inary training. In 1834 an inner ring in Mississippi, of which 
William M. Gwin was the most important member, took him up 
as a candidate for the Senate, and his campaign of 1835 struck 
at once the keynote of the tune he was to pipe for years to come. 
Texas, he said, must be brought into the Union in order that the 
South might have more senators to protect her peculiar institu- 
tion. It was the very argument of 1844. Walker, moreover, 
brought a new type of speaking into Mississippi politics — a 
lack of personal delicacy and a virulence of sectional appeal 
which may have been effective but which were hardly healthy. 
An ‘‘original letter’? from Andrew Jackson was procured, ex- 
pressing regard for and confidence in the candidate — a letter 
which Claiborne says was written by Gwin and copied by A. J. 
Donelson — and Walker himself read this letter to his audiences. 


18 Walker to Buchanan, April 28, 1856, Buchanan MSS. 

19 Sioussat, unpublished MS. 

20 Walker to Martin Van Buren, August 31, 1842, August 4, 1843. Van Buren 
MSS. (in Library of Congress). 
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It was, incidentally, conspicuously useful to him for some years 
to come, serving as a sort of certificate of respectability when he 
was accused of being too intimate with banks and bankers.” 

Finally elected in January, 1836, Walker took his seat in the 
Senate on Washington’s birthday. His réle there was to be one 
of the most ardent of the southwestern group, and his speeches 
were almost entirely in favor of the claims of new states to 
public lands, in favor of preémption and lower prices, and 
against distribution of the surplus, a protective tariff, and aboli- 
tionism. He won an early notoriety by seeking a quarrel with 
Clay on the floor of the Senate, when a reference to the day of 
his reception called forth from the veteran an admission that the 
twenty-second of February was indeed glorious but rendered 
hardly more so by the connection with it of the Senator from 
Mississippi. Walker, however, an eager and indefatigable work- 
er, won a considerable place for himself. As chairman of the 
committee on public lands he fought hard for a bill to cut down 
the surplus revenue by reducing the price of land; he was a pow- 
erful supporter of the independent treasury plan; and his 
friends gave him credit for the permanent preémption law of 
1841. In 1841 Walker was reélected to the Senate over S. S$. 
Prentiss. Mississippi Democrats in this campaign were in silent 
opposition to the honoring of the state’s obligations, and Walker 
reserved his high-flown eloquence mainly for national issues, 
especially that of Texan annexation. 

Walker’s nine years as Senator are in fact chiefly memorable 
for his activities in connection with Texas. By temper, by con- 
viction, by residence and interest, he was an expansionist. His 
strength with Mississippi voters was based on the demand for 
a preémption law, on his certificate from Jackson, and, most of 
all, on his conspicuous labors for the annexation of the Lone 
Star Republic. In Washington he took a leading part. His reso- 
lution of January 11, 1837 for recognizing Texan independence 
was opposed by the administration and passed the Senate with 


21 James E. Winston, ‘‘ Mississippi and the Independence of Texas,’’ in South- 
western Historical Quarterly (Austin, 1912-), XXI (1917), 41, 54-57, and id, 
‘‘Texas Annexation Sentiment in Mississippi, 1835-44,’’ in loc. cit., XXIII (1919), 
2; United States Magazine and Democratic Review, XVI (1845), 159-60; Claiborne, 
op. cit., 412-13, 416-17, 430, n. 
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difficulty ; but despite their ineffectiveness his efforts won great 
applause in Texas. Arrangement was at once made for a bust 
of Walker to be placed in the Texan capitol,” and in May, 1837 
he was formally received by both houses of the legislature and 
addressed as the benefactor of the republic.” Later a county 
was named after him.* 

Walker’s opportunity came with the presidency of John Tyler. 
Claiborne says that he was often closeted with Tyler before the 
latter’s bank vetoes, which ‘‘he stimulated if he did not in- 
spire.’’*® This is doubtful; but it is certain that Walker was 
one of the President’s foremost allies in the efforts of 1843-45 to 
secure Texas to the Union. His activities came to light in Jan- 
uary, 1844, when he wrote to Jackson that the Senate would 
ratify a treaty of annexation, and conjured the ex-president to 
put pressure on Houston to bring about such a treaty.” 

At the same time Walker wrote and published his notorious 
letter on the annexation of Texas, which served as a major 
weapon in the campaign to prepare public opinion for the ex- 
pected treaty.27 Among its fervent statistical and emotional 
appeals was an elaborate argument that annexation would help 
toward the ultimate extinction of slavery. This appears to have 
been omitted from the version of the letter circulated in the 
South.** While the propaganda centering in this well-remem- 
bered pamphlet was fermenting, Tyler’s annexation treaty 
came to the Senate, where Walker led off in its favor. Prolonged 
debate, however, only served to show that whoever might annex 


220. S. Spaulding, in Granite Monthly (Concord, 1877-1905), XII (1889), 90-91; 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review, XVI (1845), 161. 

23 Deseribed in Winston, loc. cit., XXI, 58. 

24 Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association (Austin, 1897-1912), III 
(1899-1900), 270. For the value set on Walker by the Texas agents in Washington, 
see George P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas 
(in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1907, II and 1908, II), part 1, 
pp. 167, 176, 186; part 2, p. 283. 

25 Claiborne, op. cit., 419-20; ef. Francis Drake, Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, Including Men of the Time (Boston, 1872), 949. 

26 Jackson MSS., cited by J. H. Smith, The Annezation of Texas (New York, 
1911), 162-63. 

27 The letter and its importance are analyzed by J. H. Smith, op. cit., 140-45, 200. 
Cf. U. 8S. Mag. and Dem. Rev., XVI (1845), 162; Garrison, Texan Diplomatic 
Corresp., loc. cit., part 2, p. 256. 

28 Memoir of Seargent S. Prentiss (New York, 1856), II, 336. 
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Texas, John Tyler could not; and the proponents of annexatioy 
were forced to wait for a better chance. 

While a rather distracted Senate was considering the treaty, 
the Democratic party was engaged in the difficult task of select. 
ing a candidate for president. Innumerable personal claims and 
charges have been made about the manipulations which resulted 
in the rejection of Van Buren and the nomination of James K. 
Polk, and it will probably remain impossible to explain exactly 
the rdles played by individuals. Walker, at all events, was at the 
center of the situation. It seems to have been his initiative which 
procured, a sufficient number of weeks before the convention 
met, Van Buren’s letter declaring against the annexation of 
Texas.” That letter, which of course settled Walker’s mind, 
threw the Democracy into confusion, for a large part of the west- 
ern delegates, already instructed for Van Buren, felt that 
if annexation were given up, the Whigs would certainly carry 
their states. Walker, who had been cultivating the friendship 
of all camps with much success,*® was at once at the head of the 
insurgent group. Too shrewdly anxious for party success to 
play the game of Tyler or Calhoun, his task was to work for the 
defeat of Van Buren and the nomination of an annexationist 
candidate who would divide the bickering factions as little as 
possible." James K. Polk was adopted as the most available 
man, and by the time the convention met the Richmond politi- 
cians led by Thomas Ritchie had been brought around to him. 
With these and the Mississippi coterie working together, the 
successful retention of the two-thirds rule (necessary to defeat 
Van Buren) was all that was needed. In its support Walker was 


29 Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York, 1883), II, 588; ef. Clai- 
borne, op. cit., 439. B. F. Butler, writing to Van Buren on April 6, 1844, reported a 
long conversation with Walker about Texas, in connection with which he remarked 
that Walker, ‘‘like all others of our friends at the South, is full of the idea, that 
this movement is to prostrate Mr. Clay and to secure to you, if you answer favor 
ably, an easy victory.’’ Van Buren MSS. 

30 For the Calhoun view, see J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), in Calhoun Correspond- 
ence, Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1899, II, 509-10, 854-55, 959. Walker was a 
personal debtor of Van Buren at times and wrote to him on political matters in an 
intimate tone. Walker to Van Buren, February 8, 1841, August 31, 1842, August 4, 
1843, Van Buren MSS. 

31 For his pre-convention activity, see E. I. MeCormac, James K. Polk (Berkeley, 
1922), 226, and Silas Wright to Van Buren, May 13, 1844, Van Buren MSS. 
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especially conspicuous. The victory won, he hastened to concili- 
ate the embittered Van Burenites by nominating Silas Wright 
as vice-president. Wright refused, and it is interesting to note 
that the nomination actually made was that of Walker’s connec- 
tion, the Pennsylvanian, G. M. Dallas.” 

In the campaign of 1844 Walker was intensely busy. The au- 
thor of the tariff of 1846 agreed with the policy of the Kane 
letter, later the cause of so much complaining from Pennsy]- 
vania protectionists,* and seems to have been full of advice on 
every aspect of the campaign. His best work was in starting the 
first move toward a solution of the vexatious problem of Tyler’s 
presidential candidacy; after a great deal of negotiation Tyler 
withdrew on the understanding that his followers would be well 
treated. Walker also served as head of the Democratic cam- 
paign committee in Washington, and in this capacity was be- 
trayed by his own cleverness, for he circulated a pamphlet, ‘‘The 
South in Danger,’’ which was so violent in its attempts to iden- 
tify the Whigs with abolitionism that the Whigs reprinted it for 
use in the North. Polk’s friends deplored this and there was 
talk of forgery; but Walker admitted its genuineness and it 
probably hurt the Democrats more than it helped.** 

Walker’s last service to Texas was in February, 1845, when 
he wrote the compromise resolutions which finally resolved the 
Senate deadlock over annexation by giving Tyler power to 
choose between rival plans. Benton and a few others were fur- 
ious that Tyler should have started operations at once under 
these resolutions, and considered themselves basely deceived. 
The interest of the episode lies in its showing the continued alli- 
ance between Walker and the outgoing president.* As early as 
December 15, 1844, Dallas, Buchanan’s rival in Pennsylvania, 
was recommending Walker for the secretaryship of state, stress- 
ing as qualifications, his command of foreign languages, and his 

82 Walker himself had sometimes been considered. S. Wright to Van Buren, May 
26, 1844, Van Buren MSS.; U. S. Mag. and Dem. Rev., XVI (1845), 162. 

33 But he was not responsible for it as was charged. McCormac, op. cit., 260; 
M. M. Quaife (ed.), The Diary of James K. Polk (Chicago, 1910), I, 43-44. 

*4McCormac, op. cit., 277-78, 616; Charles F. Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John 
Quiney Adams (Philadelphia, 1877), XII, 86-87. 

35 Benton, op. cit., II, 635-38; Smith, op. cit., 343-45; L. G. Tyler, Letters and 
Times of the Tylers (Richmond, 1884), II, 361. 
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acceptability to the Texans and the aggressive men of the South. 
west generally. When Polk arrived in Washington, however, in 
the middle of February, he had not definitely made any cabinet 
selections except that of Buchanan. He had tried Silas Wright 
for the treasury; if a New Yorker were impossible, he wanted 
George Bancroft, and planned to make Walker attorney-general, 
But the Cass and Dallas influences were all for giving Walker 
a major post, and Polk at the last yielded to their demands and 
made him secretary of the treasury.** Andrew Jackson, who did 
not like the speculative activities of Walker and his friends, 
wrote that Walker was the only one of the Cabinet of whom he 
could not approve.” 

During his four years as secretary, Walker gained a great 
reputation for industry. Though his health was very bad, he 
drove himself to the limit, and in the autumn of 1847, in the at- 
tempt to bring his annual report down to November 30 instead 
of the usual date of September 30, not only did he himself col- 
lapse but, ‘‘from incessant labor night and day, several of the 
officers of the Department were subjected to attacks of illness.’’ * 

Walker’s first concern was to secure the establishment of the 
independent or ‘‘constitutional’’ treasury system for the handl- 
ing of public monies; until this was obtained he felt that the 
country had its ‘‘hand in the Lion’s mouth.’’ * Far more of his 
energy, however, was devoted to the revision of the tariff, a mat- 
ter in which he saw eye to eye with the President. His first an- 
nual report as secretary was occupied mainly with the tariff and 
at once became a classic of free trade literature. Setting forth 
a little flamboyantly the constitutional, economic, and social 
arguments in favor of a tariff for revenue only, it was widely 
read and discussed both in this country and in England. While 
the report is slightly academic, it remains a very able state 


36 McCormac, op. cit., 290-98; Henry B. Learned, ‘‘The Sequence of Appointments 
to Polk’s Original Cabinet,’’ in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), 
XXX (1924), 78-79. 

37 McCormae, op. cit., 322, n. 7. 

88 Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States (Washington, 
1828-51), VI (1851), 277. The quotation is from the acting secretary. Even six 
months earlier Polk, speaking of Walker’s ill health and the ‘‘immense labours of 
his Department,’’ feared that Walker had not long to live. Polk, Diary, III, 10, 18. 
Polk at least knew what hard work was. 

39 Walker to J. L. O’Sullivan, June 30, 1845, in Dreer and Society MSS. 
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paper. The tariff bill of 1846, the practical expression of the 
Polk-Walker ideas, was strictly an administration measure.* It 
aroused much opposition and was put through the Senate by the 
narrowest of margins, the only tariff in American history which 
really justifies its one-man title — the ‘‘ Walker tariff.’’ From 
the point of view of its author, however, it was mutilated by the 
omission of duties on tea and coffee, duties which he did not 
cease to urge throughout his term. 

The financing of the Mexican War did not call for brilliant 
handling, and was carried out simply and successfully. The 
country was prosperous and the new tariff productive, so that 
there was very little war taxation. Treasury notes and loans 
were decided on in cabinet discussion and Congress was induced 
to give its authorization. At least once the secretary spent a 
strenuous day at the capitol lobbying to keep his loan bill in- 
tact. The banks were sulky at first, on account of the independ- 
ent treasury law, but Walker had close personal relations with 
the powerful firm of Corcoran and Riggs and no serious diffi- 
culties arose. The total increase of debt from March 4, 1845 to 
October 1, 1848, was $48,000,000.‘ The whole situation was so 
easily dealt with that before the end of 1848 Polk and Walker, 
followed by a unanimous cabinet, had decided to start the reduc- 
tion of the debt by buying bonds in the market.“ 

Walker’s enthusiasm for his work resulted in the initiation of 
two administrative changes of importance. On his urgent recom- 
mendation the tariff act carried with it provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a warehousing system for the handling of imports, 
such as has remained in use. Walker’s last public report was a 
study of this system based on two years’ experience and on the 
data obtained by commissioners whom he had sent to England.“ 
He was also mainly responsible for the creation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1849. The bill for its organization was 


40 Gideon Welles wrote Van Buren on July 28, 1846, that the President and Cabinet 
were simply giving in to Walker in supporting his mischievous bill. Van Buren MSS. 
But Polk’s Diary shows that while he and Walker were cordially agreed, Buchanan 
was nervously opposed to the bill and the rest of the Cabinet left it alone. 
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drawn by him as a direct result of his experience with the mani. 
fold and disconnected duties of the treasury, and was carried 
through the Senate by Daniel Webster and Jefferson Davis, 
Polk disapproved of the bill, but signed it.* 

An annexationist through and through, Walker constantly ur- 
ged in the Cabinet the acquisition of all the territory the United 
States could get — which, by the autumn of 1847, meant all of 
Mexico. Buchanan, perhaps more in connection with his presi- 
dential aspirations than from conviction, went over to the same 
view, while Dallas and Cass, powers outside of the cabinet, were 
also expansionists. It is no wonder that anti-slavery northern- 
ers became alarmed.** Polk, however, was by no means to be 
stampeded, and when the crisis came over the Trist Treaty, he 
had at least the tacit support of all his Cabinet save Walker and 
Buchanan in his determination to submit it to the Senate. Both 
the disgruntled secretaries talked to a colleague as if they might 
resign, and it was said that they lobbied behind Polk’s back to 
have the treaty rejected.*’ But a few months later Walker and 
the President were talking cordially about the possible annexa- 
tion of Yucatan, where the troubled waters of rebellion offered 
a temptation to a strong and calming hand; and it was Walker 
who suggested $100,000,000 as the sum which might be — and 
was — offered to Spain for Cuba. 

Serious charges were made, especially in the Mississippi 
press, against Walker’s conduct while in the treasury. The epi- 
sode of the ‘‘lost commission’’ in which he was accused of un- 
fairly withholding Jacob Thompson’s commission as Senator, is 
a matter of Mississippi politics.** But the charge, that Walker 
tried to have a large claim in connection with the Chickasaw 
Indian agency passed through the treasury despite its being a 
bad claim, seems to have something in it. The man pressing the 


45 Henry B. Learned, ‘‘The Establishment of the Secretaryship of the Interior,’’ 
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account was William M. Gwin, a man to whom Walker was fre- 
quently indebted and whose career is not a very savory one. 
What is known of the episode looks unpleasant, and lends some 
color to Claiborne’s opinion that Walker was constantly the 
‘tool’? of Gwin.“ In one other connection, too, there is more 
than a vague suspicion of impropriety on Walker’s part, when 
in 1847, by a not unnatural but far from necessary financial ar- 
rangement, very large funds which were to be transmitted South 
for the war were left in the hands of the bankers for many 
weeks.”° 

In considering Walker’s use of the patronage one finds the 
administrator as well as the politician. He seems to have been 
unwilling to discharge valuable men from the treasury even 
though they were Whigs, and was criticized much for this ten- 
dency. McCulloch, the first comptroller, was thus kept in office 
by Walker’s influence.” On the other hand Walker was accused 
of filling the offices in his gift with men attached to himself per- 
sonally rather than good party men.” The whole Polk adminis- 
tration was in difficulties concerning the patronage, especially 
because the followers of Van Buren were so hurt and angry. It is, 
therefore, rather difficult to distinguish Walker’s particular rédle. 
He, like Buchanan, probably had presidential aspirations, but 
they never gave sufficient promise of realization to cause serious 
embarrassment in his position. Though Walker’s ways could 
sometimes be very devious, his conduct during these four years 
was far more straightforward than that of Buchanan, and he 
certainly gained the esteem of the stiff and hard-working Polk.” 

When Walker went out of office in 1849, he made no attempt to 
resume a part in Mississippi politics. Instead he settled quietly 


49 Claiborne, op. cit., 420, 439; see Polk, Diary, II, 126-28; Dunbar Rowland, 
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in Washington with the avowed intention of practicing before 
the Supreme Court.* Even while Senator he had enjoyed a good 
practice,** and had been employed in the famous Wheeling 
Bridge case; ** but it is doubtful if he ever intended to devote 
himself strictly to the law. At any rate, Walker never lost touch 
with politics and in 1851 John Slidell, managing Buchanan’s 
presidential candidacy, thought Walker’s support ‘‘all impor. 
tant.’’*’ When Franklin Pierce was inaugurated he offered 
Walker a mission to China, which was accepted. But there was 
disagreement or misunderstanding about it and Walker resigned 
feeling that the President had treated him badly.** 

Keeping in close touch with the rising Buchanan, Walker was 
again drawn into active politics as the latter’s supporter in 
1856. Slidell was very anxious to obtain his aid, but warned that 
Walker was proud and sensitive and easily antagonized by tact- 
less handling.*® Once in the swim, Walker was busy and full of 
suggestions. He advised Buchanan to try for the abolition or 
modification of the two-thirds rule, from the retention of which 
he foresaw the most dire consequences for the Democratic party 
and the nation.” At least in the latter part of the campaign he 
worked in New York, whence was issued his very able ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh letter.’’ which was translated, it is said, into German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Welsh,” and was expected to be 
of especial effect in the anti-slavery regions of the middle West. 
The letter shows how completely Walker had broken away from 

54 Walker to J. F. H. Claiborne, May 8, 1849, Claiborne MSS. He is said to have 
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his southern associations. Attacking the Republican party as 
sectional, it defended the non-intervention principle of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill by the argument that Kansas would not come 
in as a Slave state anyway, and that the North, gaining steadily 
on the South in population, did not need to take special measures 
to insure its predominance. Accepting slavery as an evil in gen- 
eral, Walker, in his own words to Buchanan, ‘‘introduced the 
negro theory of my old Texas letter, and reopened the true 
safety valve of abolition — Colonization. . . .’’ ** With coloniza- 
tion the Republicans were to be countermined. 

After the victory Walker was one of the strongest candidates 
for the premier position in Buchanan’s cabinet. The choice be- 
tween him and Howell Cobb was an embarrassing one, but 
Walker had relatively little support from the South, and Bu- 
chanan ended by calling Cass to the state department.” 

Buchanan’s first and greatest problem was bleeding Kansas. 
With the concurrence of all Democratic factions, Walker, a more 
important person than had hitherto been tried, was selected as 
one who might be hoped to guide Kansas peacefully into the safe 
port of statehood. It took a good deal of urging, in which Doug- 
las played a large part,* to get Walker to accept. Kansas, the 
grave of governors, offered a great opportunity to a man confi- 
dent of his own powers and of his backing. Even before Walker 
left Washington, Seward suggested that he was ‘‘playing for the 
suecession’’ to the presidency, and many southerners echoed 
this opinion with emphasis after the new governor had been 
a month or two in the territory.” 

Walker and his associate, F. P. Stanton, have won the praise 
of historians for their conduct in Kansas in 1857. Walker’s 
understanding with the President was explicit that the bona fide 


63 October 3, 1856, Buchanan MSS. 

64 Sears, op. cit., 140; Ulrich B. Phillips, The Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, 
and Cobb, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1911, II, 395-97; 
Claiborne, op. cit., 422. 

65 James W. Sheahan, Life of Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1860), 313; cf. 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History (New York, 1890), II, 
94-95, 

°6 F. W. Seward, Seward at Washington (New York, 1891), II, 299; Correspond- 
ence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, loc. cit., 405-408. 

*7 E.g., James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 (New York, 1893-1907), II, 271 ff. 
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residents of Kansas should choose their ‘‘social institutions” by 
fair voting,” and he stood steadily by the implications of this 
pledge. His inaugural address, however, was not read or ap. 
proved by the cabinet ; * and that address, designed as an appeal 
to the patriotism and self-interest of the Kansans, and contain. 
ing the ‘‘isothermal’’ thesis that climatic conditons would ulti- 
mately determine the location of slavery, aroused a storm of 
opposition in the South. Walker soon became a liability to the 
administration.” This was the result of his attempts to concili- 
ate the free-state party in Kansas by reiterating that he would 
do his utmost, with the support of the administration at Wash 
ington, to enable the people of Kansas to rule.” His own view 
of the situation was that the only real question in Kansas was 
whether it ‘‘shall be a conservative, constitutional, democratic 
and ultimately free state, or whether it shall be a republican and 
abolition state.’’ ** This was sound diagnosis; and if the business 
of the government was to prevent further civil war in Kansas, 
Walker probably went none too far in his conciliation of the 
free-state people, who were naturally suspicious of him and of 
the administration behind him. But the South had not been pre- 
pared to accept a free Kansas. There the Democratic party rose 
in revolt and the Cabinet took matters out of Buchanan’s hands, 
forcing him, dishonorable as the action was, to abandon his 
appointee.” In interviews carried on over three days Walker 
failed to bring the President and Cabinet to his view that the 


68 Walker’s letter of acceptance, Kansas State Historical Society, Transactions 
(Topeka, 1875-1908), V (1896), 290. 

69 It is often stated that it was. Howell Cobb’s letter to Stephens, September 19, 
1857, is very clear to the contrary. Corresp. of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, loc. 
cit., 423. 

70 The evidence is very full: Corresp. of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, loc. cit., 
400, 403-408; ‘‘Some Papers of Franklin Pierce, 1852-1862,’’ in American Historical 
Review, X, 357; Ulrich B. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights, in Am. Hist. Assoc., 
Annual Report, 1901, II, 175; Frank H. Hodder, ‘‘Some Aspects of the English Bill 
for the Admission of Kansas,’’ in ibid., 1906, I, 209, note; Charles H. Ambler 
(ed.), Correspondence of Robert M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876, in ibid., 1916, II, 213, 
216, 238-41. 

71 Speech at Topeka, June 6, 1857, Kansas State Hist. Soc., Transactions, V 
(1896), 292. 

72 Walker to Cass, July 15, 1857, tbid., 345. 

78 This aspect of the matter is dealt with in full by G. D. Harmon, ‘‘ President J. 
Buchanan’s betrayal of Governor R. J. Walker of Kansas,’’ in Pennsylvania Maga 
zine of History and Biography (Philadelphia, 1877-), LIII (1929-), 51-91. 
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so-called ratification of the Lecompton constitution would not 
do; and before the end of the year, intensely angry, he resigned 
ina letter of pamphlet length. Though he had undoubtedly made 
blunders while in the territory, and his excitable temperament 
had proven a handicap in dealing with the situation there, never- 
theless, he can be said to have come very near to statesmanship.™ 

Walker played some part in the agitation against the Lecomp- 
ton constitution and became inevitably a follower of Douglas. 
At heart he had been a Free Soiler for many years, and was 
hardly out of Polk’s Cabinet when he startled F. P. Blair with 
his clear-cut opinions. ‘‘Slavery as a domestic institution,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is worse than monarchy as a political one.’’** He is said 
to have freed his own slaves as early as 1838."* He did not really 
care, however, for the slavery question, and his views of it were 
determined by his imperialistic visions of the future of the 
United States. In 1860 he took the stump for Douglas and the 
outbreak of war found him an ardent unionist though still very 
much a Democrat.” 

During the war Walker’s financial experience gave him a cer- 
tain degree of importance.” In March, 1863 he undertook a fi- 
nancial mission to Europe for the treasury, but on the under- 
standing that he was to receive only his expenses. He stayed 
abroad for eighteen months, enjoying himself, in his new posi- 
tion of importance, and busily occupied in supporting the credit 

74 The Kansas side of the history of these years has been told very fully. A satis- 
factory account is A. B. Morris, ‘‘ Robert J. Walker in the Kansas Struggle,’’ MS. 
(in New York Public Library). See also George W. Brown, Reminiscences of Gov. R. 
J. Walker with the True Story of the Rescue of Kansas from Slavery (Rockford, 
Illinois, 1902); and Buchanan’s message on Kansas, February 2, 1858, John B. 
Moore (ed.), Works of James Buchanan (Philadelphia, 1908-10), X, 179-92. An 
interesting letter from Walker to Buchanan, August 5, 1857, well shows the melo- 
dramatic and emotional side of the man, Buchanan MSS. 

7° F. P. Blair to Van Buren, June 10, 1849, Van Buren MSS. 

76 William E. Connelley, ‘‘ Kansas Territorial Governors’’ (Topeka, 1900), 95. 

77 Frank Moore, The Rebellion Record (New York, 1861-73), I, Documents, 88, 139. 
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XLIX (1925), 336; Leftwich, in Miss. Hist. Soc. Publications, VI (1902), 370. 
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of the Union and undermining that of the Confederacy. His free 
trade policy of 1846 as well as his governorship of Kansas gaye 
him a good deal of prestige in England. He had also made many 
useful acquaintances during his stay in 1851-52. Besides, as he 
said, ‘‘causing to be taken and bought’’ two hundred and fifty 
millions of federal bonds,” he attacked the credit of the South 
in a series of pamphlets in which he showed, not very ingenuous 
ly, how slavery, Jefferson Davis, and the repudiation of debts, 
were almost synonymous terms. This, of course, was done to 
‘‘annihilate’’ the Confederate cotton loan, for as Walker wrote 
to Chase from London, ‘‘Repudiation is regarded here as ‘the 
sum of all crimes.’ ’’ * 

The latter years of Walker’s life are obscure but character. 
istic. His law business was concerned chiefly with the prosecu- 
tion of claims against the government. He seems to have been 
mixed up with the innumerable peace intrigues of George N. 
Sanders; acted as ‘‘counsel’’ for the Russian minister (and 
Secretary Seward) in putting the Alaska purchase bill through 
Congress in 1868; ** and during his last illness penned an article 
urging the advantages which would come to Nova Scotia from 
annexation to the United States.** 

Walker died in 1869 closing a career that touched many of the 
significant movements of his time but which could hardly be 
ranked as of outstanding importance. The list of his permanent 






79 National Intelligencer, November 12, 1869. 

80 The Chase Manuscripts in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania contain 4 
series of twenty-eight letters from Walker to Chase, March 24, 1863 to February 26, 
1864; those of the last month of his mission are missing. These form the basis of 
the comprehensive article of Amos E. Taylor, ‘‘ Walker’s Financial Mission to Lon- 
don on the Behalf of the North, 1863-64,’’ Journal of Economic and Business His 
tory (Cambridge, 1927-), III (1931), 296-320. Walker’s numerous European pam- 
phlets are easily found in large libraries. A Confederate, perhaps Edwin De Leon, 
issued a counterblast: An Old Acquaintance, ‘‘A Familiar Epistle to Robert J. 
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party in Mississippi, and his personal and political friendship with Jefferson Davis. 
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in American Historical Review, XXV (1920), 423. 
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achievements can hardly be extended beyond his work while 
secretary of the treasury, when the tariff bill of 1846, the ware- 
housing system, and the creation of the Department of the In- 
terior, all left a real impression on our national life. But his 
career is one of considerable interest. A diminutive person 
weighing less than a hundred pounds, with a wheezy voice, he 
suffered all his life from ill health.** With his physical handicap, 
however, went a restless and excitable ambition and an aggres- 
sive self-assertiveness. His versatility was considerable, his 
enthusiasm never exhausted. As a public figure he has always 
been somewhat puzzling. Though his treasury reports smell a 
little of the lamp, he was an administrator of real merit. He 
seems, in spite of his size, to have been able to speak effectively 
to large audiences; and his political writings included two of 
the most influential pamphlets published in his generation. 
Walker’s weakness was lack of concentration: he turned far too 
frequently from one objective to another. He was also handi- 
capped by his fondness for intrigue and lobbying, by his sensi- 
tive personal pride, and by a moral sense which could not em- 
brace slavery as a problem in political ethics. Politics to him was 
a matter of party success, and then — Away to the glorious 
American future! Professor Dodd has summarized him in one 
word as an imperialist. He worked for Texas, for Pacific rail- 
roads, for the Union; he helped to secure Alaska and would have 
been glad to have British America, too. He wanted to advertise 
the Homestead Act in Europe.** Statesman and lobbyist, specula- 
tor and publie servant, his essential creed may be summed up in 
his own words: ‘‘I am willing to record the prediction, that at 
the close of this century, with the rebellion crushed and slavery 
extinguished, our wealth would exceed that of the whole world 
at this time. How we should exult in the privilege of being per- 
mitted by God, to contribute to such grand results.’’ © 


84 Polk’s Diary is full of references to Walker’s bad health. A young Mexican 
who visited him soon after he had fallen senseless in the Treasury Building in Decem- 
ber, 1847, understood him to have been stricken with epilepsy. Trist MSS., cited by 
McCormae, op. cit., 529, n. 88. Though he was active, even when in bed, until his 
death, he seems to have aged rapidly, as there is a newspaper reference to his ‘‘ grey 
hairs’’ during his visit to England in 1852. 

°° Walker to 8S. P. Chase, April 1, 1863, Chase MSS. 

86 Id. to id., May 22, 1863. 














JOHN SHERMAN AND RECONSTRUCTION? 


By James G. Ranpauu 





The ‘‘new approach’’ to the study of reconstruction has led to 
a reversal of réles. Former villains and ‘‘traitors’’ are now 
heroes, and vice versa. This reversal is not conspicuously due 
to a change of attitude on the part of historians. Rather it is 
that the public, which is usually several parasangs behind the 
historian, has reached a point in its outgrowing of old hatreds 
where it can weigh with a new balance. Having had their day of 
power and glory, the ‘‘radicals’’ who opposed Lincoln and per- 
secuted Johnson are faring badly in the historical reckoning. In 
a recent book one reads that Charles Sumner was ‘‘naught... 
but wind and vanity’’;* Stevens’ face is compared to the ‘‘cold 
visage of a snake’’; and there are similarly delightful portraits 
for Boutwell, Greeley, Wade, Logan, Winter Davis, Julian, 
Wendell Phillips, and Stanton. The historian knows the period 
as a time of party abuse, of corruption, of vindictive bigotry. 
It may perhaps best be viewed as the aftermath of war; and it 
offers many parallels to the years that have followed the World 
War. The period after Lincoln may be compared to the period 
after Wilson in such matters as prevalence of crime, intolerant 
social psychology, business depression, speculative excess, moral 
slump, official corruption, and the launching of a new party in 
opposition to the dominant Republican organization. 

The carrying over of the war mind after the surrenders was 
not merely a matter of repeating wartime language with all the 
war prejudices and passions. In misapplying these war attitudes 
to reconstruction politics, war heroism was perverted into post- 
war heroics, war shibboleths became party slogans, and ‘‘loy- 
alty’’ was not recognized unless it bore the stamp of the domin- 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation at Chattanooga, April 24, 1930. 

2The above characterization of Sumner by Carlyle has been quoted by various 
writers. See L. P. Stryker, Andrew Johnson: A Study in Cowrage (New York, 1929), 
41, 248, and passim. 
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ant radical faction. As in the case of many other wars, the worst 
elements were able to capitalize the war for their own purposes. 
The military war for the Union was perpetuated as a politi- 
cians’ war to postpone union for the benefit of the ‘‘Union’’ 
party. The period offers many a commentary on republican 
government, whether you spell it with a small r or a capital. It 
demonstrates how governmental futility may spell party suc- 
cess. Reconstruction measures, passed after long delay, were a 
success in only one aspect — that of perpetuating the benefits of 
Republican rule. It is an almost universal notion that Johnson’s 
efforts were an utter failure; but it is worth remembering that 
in the years just after the war, 1865-1868, when Congress had 
not ‘‘reconstructed’’ a single state except Tennessee, and when 
new governments in the South were imperative for domestic 
purposes even more than for their relation to the Union, such 
governments — they were all native white governments — were 
actually set up by Johnson; and they functioned in those vitally 
important years that preceded carpetbag rule established by 
Congress. 

The period was prolific in ironic inconsistencies: the incon- 
sistency of using the word ‘‘reconstruction’’ for a period in 
which restoration was deliberately prevented; the inconsistency 
of counting southern states in the ratification of the thirteenth 
amendment, yet holding these states out of the Union; the incon- 
sistency of passing the Civil Rights Act and subsequently launch- 
ing a constitutional amendment to give the federal government 
the power which by the Civil Rights Act had already been exer- 
cised; the inconsistency of saying that the fourteenth amend- 
ment was submitted to the southern states, when in reality the 
matter was submitted to fabricated carpetbag governments, af- 
ter native white governments in ten seceded states had rejected 
it, and the action of these fabricated governments was not to be 
recognized unless they voted yes. The ratification of the four- 
teenth amendment, when stated in its simplest form, sounds 
like an Irish bull or a huge joke: the southern states could not 
qualify as members of the Union until after they had performed 
a function which only members of the Union can perform. Nor 
even then could they qualify unless enough states affirmatively 
acted to put the amendment into force. There was the further 
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inconsistency of denying representation to the South because 
of the withholding of negro suffrage while extending no such 
penalty to those northern states in which a similar discrimina- 
tion existed, also the inconsistency of seeming to imply that ne- 
gro suffrage might be denied, yet linking the fourteenth amend- 
ment with a compulsory imposition of negro suffrage by requir- 
ing that only negro-suffrage governments could be recognized in 
the ratification. The people of the southern states were incon- 
sistently required to pay federal taxes and were for certain 
purposes treated as within the United States, while at the same 
time they were for other purposes held to be outside the Union 
and subject to a form of military rule which the Milligan deci- 
sion * declared to be illegal within the limits of the United States 
even in war time. In one sense they were deemed to be within the 
country, in another sense enemies. 

In the impeachment process there were many irregularities. 
The House of Representatives on February 24, 1868, resolved 
that Andrew Johnson be impeached of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in the absence of any specific accusation whatsoever.‘ 
The charges, known as ‘‘articles of impeachment,’’ were voted 
after the resolution to impeach had been passed, and after the 
creation of a committee to ‘‘make good’’ the impeachment be- 
fore the Senate. This was precisely as if a grand jury should 
indict a man on general principles without having any specific 
indictment before it for consideration. When Andrew Johnson 
was being impeached for removing Stanton, that gentleman was 
in fact still holding down his official chair in the war depart- 
ment. If forcible removal was a crime, it was an offense which 
Johnson had not committed. Benjamin F. Butler referred to 
Johnson as having succeeded to the presidency by ‘‘murder most 
foul’’ and called him the ‘‘elect of an assassin,’’* while in fact 
it was well known that the assassins had plotted the murder of 
Johnson along with Lincoln. 

With the above generalizations as a background, the part 
played by John Sherman in reconstruction politics may now be 


3 Ex parte Milligan, 71 U. S. 2. 
4 Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 1400-1401. 


5 Ibid., supp., containing the proceedings of the Senate sitting for the trial of 
Andrew Johnson, 40. 
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brought into view. By focusing attention upon one of the Sena- 
tors, studying the atmosphere he breathed, the influences oper- 
ating upon him, the world of detail that appears in his corre- 
spondence, and the genuine reflections of his mind as distin- 
guished from the motives which he avowed, the whole period 
may be illuminated. Sherman was not by nature a ‘‘vindictive.’’ 
His mind was not inherently disposed toward bigotry. Yet on 
essential matters during the hectic years of reconstruction his 
votes and his actions supported the measures of the vindictives. 
His natural fellows were conservatives such as Henderson, 
Grimes, Hendricks, and Doolittle; but he was more often found 
in effective support of Wade, Sumner, Winter Davis, and 
Stevens. 

As shown by his voluminous correspondence,’ Sherman was 
in touch with the South. Southerners wrote to him in the belief 
that he was both a leader of influence and a man whom they 
could trust. They besought him to present their needs and their 
views at Washington. Sherman, they thought, would under- 
stand; he would be fair; he would be non-partisan. In asking 
him a favor, one of his correspondents admitted that he had 
participated in the Philadelphia Convention of 1866 — a con- 
vention which sought to promote a friendly plan of reconstruc- 
tion and from which the northern radicals remained coldly aloof.’ 
In Sherman’s eyes, thought this writer, participation in this 
good-will convention would be favorably regarded. ‘‘From the 
ingenuou[s]ness of your nature,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and your perfect 
unpartizan character, I am sure that this Philadelphia business 
would rather be an additional incentive than otherwise to you to 
do me a favor.’’ Men of the South assured Sherman, and sought 
to assure Congress through Sherman, of their loyalty. They 
wrote to him frankly of the conditions they were facing — of 
the destructive effect of governmental uncertainty, of the essen- 
tial orderliness of the South. ‘‘Thad. Stevens,’’ said one Vir- 
ginian, ‘‘would be as safe here as in Pennsylvania.’’ * Southern- 
ers wrote of the paralysis of business, of financial ruin, of the 


‘John Sherman MS. (in Library of Congress). These manuscripts are very 
voluminous. There are twelve volumes for the year 1865 alone. 

* David Gordon to Sherman, March 4, 1867, Sherman MSS. 

8 J. T. Harris to Sherman, March 13, 1867, ibid. 
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pernicious economic effect of political disorganization. Some 
wrote for enlightenment as to what was going on. ‘‘ We are too 
poor to get many papers,’’ was the statement of a writer from 
Stony Point, Virginia. Sometimes the southern writer conveyed 
a personal welcome. ‘‘Should you visit Mississippi,’’ wrote one 
man who was himself a stranger to Sherman and who was ask- 
ing no particular favor, ‘‘I would be pleased to have you at my 
house.’’*® Detailed descriptions were given Sherman of social 
conditions in the South after the war. A Louisiana writer wrote 
in February, 1867, of a visit he had made to sugar plantations 
on the Bayou Teche — the ‘‘garden spot of Louisiana.’’* In 
pre-war days, he said, with the ‘‘Devil of Slavery’’ in the land, 
this region presented a picture of fully cultivated fields, neatly 
white-washed cabins for the hands, and sugar houses of the best 
construction, making the whole scene ‘‘a sort of paradise to the 
eye.’’? But now, with the devil of slavery gone, sugar houses had 
been destroyed, fences burned, weeds and brush were taking 
possession, and not a plantation was in decent order. Planters, 
he said, were without money or credit, could not borrow, and had 
no means of hiring or maintaining hands. Unable to control the 
large number of workers to which they had been accustomed, 
they were faced with the necessity of dividing their holdings. A 
Louisiana planter who in 1861 had a sugar crop worth $125,000 
was brushing his own shoes and dispensing with house service in 
1867. 

Distracted by the fanaticism of the Sumner group, these 
southerners appealed to John Sherman. When Sherman, on 
March 11, 1867, spoke in opposition to Sumner, a Virginian 
wrote that this speech would ‘‘do more to quiet the South... 
than all things which [had] been said or done since April, 
1865.’’** ‘‘I think it high time,’’ said this Virginian, ‘‘that a 
Senator like yourself should shew his power... and thus dis- 
abuse public sentiment both North and South as to the leader- 
ship in the Senate.’’ A Mississippian wrote to Sherman: ‘‘1... 
had the pleasure of observing [at Washington] your uniform 
efforts to restore the Country.... You... contended for the 


®R. A. Hill to Sherman, March 12, 1867, ibid. 
10 W. G. Eliot to John Sherman, February 25, 1867, ibid. 
11 J. T. Harris to John Sherman, March 13, 1867, ibid. 
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mildest measures that could be adopted.... When... passion 
North and South shall have subsided, the efforts made by you 
and others to save the Government will be duly appreciated.’’ ** 
Often in these numerous letters to Sherman from the South 
there was disappointment, even of Union men, men who had 
always been for the Union and who were not reaping after the 
war their expected benefits.** Also there was the note of sheer 
mental distress and puzzlement. ‘‘My section of the country is 
terribly exercised’’** at the Reconstruction bill, wrote a 
Georgian. Thousands, he said, knew not what to do, and he 
wanted some of the ambiguities of congressional measures re- 
moved. The Sherman correspondence offers an excellent source 
in which to follow the southern reaction to reconstruction stage 
by stage — the favorable reaction to Johnson’s early reconstruc- 
tion policy, followed by growing bewilderment and indignation 
as the congressional measures progressed with ever increasing 
severity and an ever vanishing prospect of finality. If any Sena- 
tor knew what the South was thinking, John Sherman did. Fur- 
thermore, it should be remembered that John Sherman was in 
close touch with his brother; and however severe William T. 
Sherman may have been during the war, he was notably mod- 
erate and generous after the war in his attitude toward restora- 
tion, suffering bitter personal humiliation because of this gener- 
ous disposition.** 

On the main matter of reconstruction Senator Sherman de- 
sired moderation. Writing to his brother the General, July 8, 
1866, he said: ‘‘As for myself, I intend to stick to finance, but 
wherever I can I will moderate the actions of the Union party, 
and favor conciliation and restoration.’’** Conciliation usually 

12 Robert A. Hill to John Sherman, March 12, 1867, ibid. 

18°*We the Real Union Men of Virginia . . . feel as though our case has not been 
reached.’’ Samuel A. Gover to John Sherman, March 11, 1867, ibid. 

14L. B. Anderson to John Sherman, February 28, 1867, ibid. 

15 The Sherman manuscripts contain many favorable comments on General Sher- 
man, the trend of much of the comment being that W. T. Sherman, though not seek- 
ing the presidency, was preferable to Grant. The moderation of General Sherman’s 
attitude is evident in the letters which passed between him and his brother, the 
Senator. Rachel Sherman Thorndike (ed.), The Sherman Letters: Correspondence 
between General and Senator Sherman from 1887 to 1891 (New York, 1894). 


16 John Sherman, Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate and Cabinet 
(Chicago, 1895), I, 389. 
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involves a search for some compromise or middle ground; but 
conciliation during reconstruction as practiced by John Sher. 
man was a matter of pleasing one faction — namely the radicals. 
Finding Stevens’ bill too drastic, Sherman offered a substitute, 
and this substitute became the reconstruction bill of March 2, 
1867. This was all that came of Sherman’s hope for moderation, 
The ‘‘military despotism bill,’’ as O. H. Browning called it, was 
Sherman’s — the bill providing for military districts, suprem- 
acy of military power in the South, the forcible imposition of 
negro suffrage, disfranchisement of southern leaders, and com- 
pulsory adoption of the fourteenth amendment which the south- 
ern states had rejected. For the rest, it is sufficient to say of 
Sherman’s attitude on the main reconstruction question that he 
voted regularly with the radicals — voted for the Freedmen’s 
Bureau bill, the Civil Rights bill, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, and the various supplementary reconstruction 
bills. His conciliation policy was envisaged as a matter of acting 
within the dominant group of the Republican party. It was as 
if a Senator of the year 1930 should have attempted ‘‘concilia- 
tion’’ by writing a ‘‘moderate’’ tariff bill that would please Mr. 
Grundy. 

As to President Johnson, Sherman believed fundamentally 
with the harrassed executive, but acted with the radicals against 
him. Personally, Sherman was Johnson’s friend of long stand- 
ing. They had sat together in the Senate and had campaigned 
together for the Union ticket in 1864. To use his own words, 
Sherman ‘‘sympathized with’’ Johnson in the hard struggles of 
the war, and ‘‘admired his courage’’ when acting as governor 
of Tennessee. In his speech of February 26, 1866, Sherman was 
eloquent in his defense of Johnson, the President. ‘‘I will ask 
[the] Senators this plain question,’’ said he, ‘‘whether we have 
a right now, having failed to do our constitutional duty [i. e. 
having done nothing regarding reconstruction], to arraign An- 
drew Johnson for following out a plan which in his judgment he 
deemed the best, and especially when that plan was the plan 
adopted by Mr. Lincoln, and which . . . had the apparent ratifica- 
tion of the people of the United States in the election of Lincoln 
and Johnson.... In the absence of law, I ask you whether Presi- 
dent Lincoln and President Johnson did not do substantially 
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right when they adopted a plan of their own and endeavored to 
carry it into execution? ... [The] people of the United States,’’ 
he said, ‘‘in the election of these two men substantially sanc- 
tioned the plan of Mr. Lincoln... at the ... time that Andrew 
Johnson was nominated for the Vice Presidency he was in Ten- 
nessee as military governor, executing the very plan that he 
subsequently attempted to carry out, and he was elected Vice 
President of the United States when he was in the practical exe- 
cution of that plan.’’ ** The Ohio Senator defended Johnson for 
not extending the suffrage to the blacks merely by his own fiat in 
opposition to existing law, and he commended his faithfulness 
in carrying out the laws as they existed and in protecting the 
freedman. As the Senator’s letters show, he was even ap- 
proached as one who could obtain favors because of his good 
standing with the President. A certain David Gordon, in search 
of a military commission, wrote asking Sherman to assist in ob- 
taining it, saying: ‘‘I know you stand high both in the estima- 
tion of the See. of War and the President,’’ adding that he had 
appealed to Sherman rather than his own representative, Gen- 
eral Schenck, because Schenck ‘‘does not stand so high with the 
President as you do.’’ * 

In spite of all this, however, Sherman acted against Johnson 
in reconstruction matters and voted to convict him in the im- 
peachment proceeding. The President’s abuse of individual 
Senators, said Sherman in after years, was the reason for this 
opposition to a man whose course he had once defended. Yet at 
the time of this abuse, Sherman had deplored the coarse attacks 
of Stevens and others upon the President and had declared that 
a man who had ‘‘never turned his back upon a foe . . . a man 
whose great virtue has been his combative propensity’’ could 
not have been expected, because he was President, to submit to 
insult.’® 

Sherman’s vote against Johnson in the impeachment trial is 
the more remarkable in view of the Senator’s emphatically ex- 
pressed opinion in favor of the President’s right to remove 
Stanton. When during the Civil War it was thought desirable 


17 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., append., 126. 
18 David Gordon to John Sherman, March 4, 1867, Sherman MSS. 
19 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., append., 129. 
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by certain elements to purge Lincoln’s Cabinet of a dissentient 

member, various Republican Senators signed a memorial cop. 

tending that ‘‘the theory of our Government... is that the 

President should be aided by a Cabinet . . . agreeing with him in 

political principle and general policy,’’ and that ‘‘such selec. 

tions and changes in its members should be made as will secure 

... unity of purpose and action’’ among the President’s advis- 

ers.” Among the signatures to this memorial was that of John 

Sherman. An examination of the record shows that, when the 

Tenure of Office Act was passed, it was, strangely enough, con- 

strued as giving Lincoln’s appointees no statutory tenure dur- 

ing Johnson’s term and as offering in its actual wording, in spite 
of the desires of various Senators supporting it, no protection to 
the secretary of war against the President’s independent re- 
moval. Though it is well known that the impeachment was 
merely a political effort to get rid of Johnson, yet this Stanton 
question constituted virtually the whole of the impeachment 
charges. If the impeachers had no case in the Stanton matter, 
they had no case at all; because corruption was not even charged, 
and the effort in what was called the ‘‘first impeachment’’ to 
fasten charges of abuse upon the President in such matters as 
pardons, appointments, and the like, failed in the House. In the 
final stages of the consideration of the tenure of office bill in the 
Senate, Doolittle mentioned the ambiguity of the law and pointed 
out that, though the purpose had been to force the President to 
retain the Lincoln secretaries against his will, yet the bill was 
so clumsily phrased that it would fail to accomplish that object. 
At this point John Sherman of Ohio emphatically stated that 
not even did the purpose exist in the minds of the conference 
committee to do such a thing — i. e., to force Lincoln’s ap- 
pointees upon Johnson. Sherman, however, expressed agreement 
with Doolittle’s interpretation of the effect of the act, saying 
‘*that it would not prevent the present President from removing 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre- 
tary of State.’’ ‘‘And if I supposed,’’ said Sherman, ‘‘that 
either of these gentlemen was so wanting in manhood .. . as to 
hold his place after the politest intimation by the President... 
20 Reprinted in ibid., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 1610. 
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that his services were no longer needed, I certainly, as a Sena- 
tor, would consent to his removal at any time, and so would we 
all.’?** Some of the most telling passages in Evart’s speech in 
defense of Johnson, it may be added, were passages in which he 
quoted the statement« of John Sherman. 

It is familiar history that the acquittal of President Johnson 
was made possible by the votes of seven Republicans added to 
those of the Democrats, the seven being: Fessenden, Fowler, 
Grimes, Henderson, Ross, Trumbull, and Van Winkle. John 
Sherman’s name was not found among these now glorious seven, 
who had been subjected to terrific pressure to coerce their judg- 
ment, and who, after the trial, were savagely denounced as ‘‘cop- 
perheads’’ and ‘‘traitors.’’ There is something disingenuous to 
say the least in John Sherman’s published opinion justifying his 
vote.” He stuck to his view that the law did not protect Stan- 
ton’s tenure; and he concluded that Johnson had a perfect right 
to remove him. By attempting, however, to place Thomas in 
charge of the war department by an appointment ad interim, 
Sherman held that Johnson illegally sought to effect an appoint- 
ment without the Senate’s consent. He thus ‘‘felt bound,’’ he 
said, ‘‘with much regret,’’ to vote guilty, but ‘‘ was entirely satis- 
fied with the result of the vote, brought about by the action of 
several Republican Senators.’’** Considering all the facts, one 
may well doubt whether John Sherman voted his true convic- 
tions when he answered ‘‘Guilty.’’ In his Recollections he states 
his belief that the first action of the House in refusing to pass 
the impeachment resolution in 1867 was ‘‘entirely justified.’’ * 

It becomes an interesting problem for the historian to deter- 
mine or conjecture why Sherman acted as he did. It is not the 
purpose of this essay to settle that point; but an examination of 
the Sherman papers makes this much plain, that letters were 
constantly pouring in upon Sherman giving details as to what 
happened to Johnson’s supporters. One man wrote pathetically 
that he was conservative — loyally conservative, not as he said 
a ‘‘Copperhead’’ — that he had fought in the Union army, near- 


21 Ibid., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 1516. 

22 Ibid., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., supp., 446 ff. 
23 John Sherman, Recollections, I, 432. 
24 I[bid., I, 414. 
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ly losing his life, but that he had supported the Johnson admin. 

istration, and that consequently he had been deprived of the 

friendship of old political associates who were putting him ont 

of his postmastership, though admitting his official fitness.” 

Even those who opposed the prevailing financial policy and fay. 

ored greenbacks were called ‘‘copperheads.’’ One man wrote 

bluntly to Sherman that support of President Johnson would be 

‘*something worse than a mistake.’’ ** ‘‘ All those who deserted 
the faith and went over to Johnsonism,’’ said this writer, ‘‘have 
lost caste.’’ ‘‘You would be . . . astonished if you could know 
how completely [S ] has been ostracized . . . by his defee- 
tion. ... Public men will be judged as with the President if they 
give him ... aid and comfort, let their motives be what they 
may....I hold your reputation ..., in view of what the future 
may bring forth, as the apple of my eye, and I earnestly depre- 
cate any mistake on your part which may diminish the respect 
and esteem in which you are now held by the Union party of 
Ohio.’’ An unfortunate victim of the party lash wrote that he 
had supported Johnson believing that he was carrying out Lin- 
coln’s policy, that he attended the Philadelphia Convention, and 
that for these reasons he encountered the opposition of Mr. 
Ashley of Ohio in his efforts to obtain office.”” In another case a 
radical sympathizer wrote deploring the possible appointment 
of a certain Wilson whose offence was support of President 
Johnson. Nothing will satisfy ‘‘Old Greene,’’ (Greene County, 
Ohio), said this writer, ‘‘but the appointment... of an assessor 
who is truly a radical.’’ * 

Many other letters were of the same purport. ‘‘Do not con- 
firm secessionists,’’ was the injuction urged upon the Senator. 
One writer advised against the appointment of a seeker of fed- 
eral office who ‘‘denounces Wade, Sumner, Wilson, Stevens . .- 
as fanatical disorganizers,’’ and added: ‘‘It is a duty . . . to re- 
fuse ... confirmation in every such case.’’ ** Such was the atmos- 
phere in which Sherman moved. Moderates and conservatives 


25M. M. Seymour to John Sherman, December 31, 1866; A. L. Tinker to id., 
December 31, 1866, Sherman MSS. 

26 Earl Bill to Sherman, January 4, 1867, ibid. 

27 A. G. Clark to John Sherman, January 7, 1867, ibid. 
28 Daniel Martin to Hon. Samuel Shellabarger, February 25, 1867, ibid. 
29 James Murray to Hon. William C. Lawrence, January 5, 1867, ibid. 
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were proscribed and ambitious politicians knew that their influ- 
ence and their chance for holding public office even down to 
collectorships, assessorships, and petty postmasterships, would 
disappear the moment they acted in favor of the rights of the 
southern states. 

Sherman had found his réle as a peacemaker hopeless; he 
valued his influence, felt that he had duties to perform in public 
life, had reason to look forward to a brilliant political future, 
and knew that that future depended upon support of the radical 
faction. His dilemma was the eternal problems of the practical 
politician, whose lot was made doubly difficult by the war 
mind and the politics of the reconstruction period. Such was 
the political atmosphere of that era that a man of John 
Sherman’s sensibilities and beliefs had to chose either con- 
sistency with political martyrdom or compromise of convictions 
with retention of public place. Sherman had always been a reg- 
ular party man; he was, like many other politicians, committed 
to the Republicanism of the time; and it is not surprising that 
he should yield to party pressure. With some men party con- 
formity was easy enough; with John Sherman it came hard. 
The tyranny of the party situation under which he labored was 
well characterized by his brother, General Sherman, who wrote 
to the Senator in the following indignant terms apropos of the 
savage persecution of Senator Henderson for favoring John- 
son’s acquittal: ‘‘If party discipline is to ride down a man’s 
sense of honor and right, Republican government cannot and 
should not last many years.’’ * 


30 W. T. Sherman to John Sherman, June 17, 1868, Thorndike, op. cit., 319-20. 














HERBERT LEVI OSGOOD 
By Homer J. Coppock 


Exact scholarship, extended research in original sources, the 
production of a large body of material on colonial history for 
direct use as well as for further development — these constitute 
the foundation upon which rests the significant structure reared 
in the field of American historiography by Herbert Levi Osgood. 

Professor Osgood was born in Maine in 1855. The farm home 
in which he was reared had a Puritan background. New Eng- 
land nurtured him, mainly at Amherst College, where John W. 
Burgess became his guiding star and from which institution he 
was graduated in 1877 with a consciousness that he was to have 
a scholarly career. After graduate study at Amherst and Yale, 
and a year in Berlin, he became an instructor in Brooklyn High 
School, at the same time carrying forward his studies under 
Burgess who had recently come to Columbia. During the latter 
part of this period of combined study and teaching he enjoyed 
the privileges of a fellowship at Columbia and at its close re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy from that institution. 
He then plunged deeply into his chosen field of American colon- 
ial history by devoting the next fifteen months to study in the 
British Museum and the Public Record Office in London. From 
this field of research he was called to Columbia to become an 
assistant to Burgess, a relationship which he held for six years. 
In 1896 he was made a professor of full rank, which position and 
title he held until his death in 1918." 

Osgood’s comprehensive and scholarly treatment of American 
colonial history is one of the mountain peaks in that field. The 
seven volumes in which it was given to the public appeared in 
two groups.’ The first he had the satisfaction of seeing in print, 


1 Dixon Ryan Fox, Herbert Levi Osgood, An American Scholar (New York, 1924), 
16 et seq. 

2 Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1904-1907), 3 vols.; id., The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1924-25), 4 vols. 
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but the second was not published until six years after his death. 
The work of preparing these later volumes for publication was 
done by his son-in-law, Dixon Ryan Fox, who was closely asso- 
ciated with him in this field of study. There is some indication 
that he considered carrying the work further by including mate- 
rial on the Revolution; * on the other hand, he seems to have felt 
that he had accomplished his task — that his work was prac- 
tically complete when he laid it down. He gave his life to the 
production of this monumental study. All side roads of schol- 
arly learning and much of human interest were conscientiously 
avoided in order to attain his goal. 

The first two volumes of the earlier group concern themselves 
with ‘‘the origin of English-American political institutions’’ 
and the third with ‘‘imperial administration and control.’’* 
The second group is a continuation of the first, with the same 
general theme dominant, but the imperial side of the case be- 
comes of less consequence and the American side becomes more 
unified because of the general tendency to form royal colonies. 
The material of the second group is divided into three parts 
with intercolonial wars used as the thread on ‘vhich to string 
the history. The story is broken at convenient intervals to make 
each volume similar in size to those of the first set. 

The arrangement of material does not call for much criticism 
so far as it pertains to the seventeenth century, but the division 
of the later work on the basis of intercolonial wars is hardly 
justifiable in a study of political institutions and seems also to 
follow too much the older, colorless form of chronological se- 
quence. The chapter headings are directive and generally help- 
ful. The only exception noted is found in the volumes on the 
eighteenth century where the heading in one instance is ‘‘The 
Second Intercolonial War’’ which allows the reader to expect 
anything connected with military campaigns. 

The whole amount of reading material covers a little more 
than thirty-six hundred pages. As one tries to read it consecu- 
tively and to understand it as a whole one wishes that Osgood 
had placed the period of American history included between 
1978 and 1763 before his readers in smaller compass. Since he 


8 Fox, op. cit., 59. 
* Osgood, Seventeenth Century, I, iii. 
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had marked ability in generalizing it might have been better ty 
have used such generalization more and extended detail less. 
One serious omission should be noted. A formal bibliographica] 
list, with a critical discussion of the sources, would have added 
materially to the value of the work. The supplement, of this 
nature, to his article on early American history in the Encyclo. 
paedia Britannica,’ has significant value. 

Osgood had three main motives in writing his history. First, 
to produce an exhaustive treatise on the development of politi- 
cal institutions in the English colonies on the continent of North 
America while at the same time presenting the principles of 
English colonization as their background; second, to make his 
material serve the requirements of historians and advanced stu- 
dents of history; third, to use the objective method of presenting 
facts obtained directly from the original sources. 


The first of these motives becomes evident in the preface to 
the first volume where he stated: 






The entire work, while serving as an introduction to American insti- 
tutional history, will at the same time, it is hoped, illustrate the prin- 
ciples of British colonization, so far as these were revealed in the early 


relations between the home government and its colonies on the North 
American continent.® 





And a little later he showed his intention of eliminating other 
than political elements: 


In this work attention will be especially directed to forms of govern- 
ment and to forces and events from which their development has 
sprung. Material of a social or economic nature will be utilized not 
directly for its own sake but for the light which it may throw on politi- 
eal growth. In other words, an attempt will be made to interpret 


early American history in terms of public law. The treatment of ma- 
terial will be subordinated to that end.” 


Osgood held closely to this part of his objective. The political 
elements were generally dominant and he set forth with reason- 
able clearness the relationship of such material to social and 


5 The Encyclopaedia Britannica (New York, 1910-11, 11th Edition), XXVJU, 
663-84. 

6 Osgood, Seventeenth Century, I, iii. 

7 Ibid., I, xxv. 
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economic features. The New York Nation thought this true of 
the first two volumes and remarked: 


The extended discussion of the relations between church and com- 
monwealth in Massachusetts . . . while kept well within the limits of 
an institutional study, is, we venture to think, superior in balance and 
proportion, and in the sure appraisal of the political significance of 
events, to any previous account, and would . . . entitle the author to 
high rank as a diligent, judicial, and sympathetic historian.* 


A careful analysis shows that about seventy-five per cent of 
the first two volumes of the American Colonies in the Seven- 
teenth Century is given to political institutions with the remain- 
der devoted to religious organization, finance, land systems, etc., 
in their political relationships. The third volume, except for a 
possible deviation in connection with commercial development 
(and even that is clearly considered from the standpoint of gov- 
ernmental control), is entirely political. A valuable summary 
at the close of these volumes reveals the intensity of his political 
interest. 

It is more difficult to admit that he held as strictly to this 
phase of his purpose in his volumes on the eighteenth century. 
An estimate of seventy-five per cent of political material would 
be liberal. His greatest lapse was in giving six chapters to dis- 
tinctly military history. An equal number has large social con- 
tent but the political bearing is more direct than in the military 
sections. The evaluating of these later volumes would have been 
easier had he prepared the proposed summary, similar to those 
found in the earlier volumes. 

As to the institutions about which he was mainly concerned, 
the legislature bulks largest in the first group, while in the 
second it was the administrative organization under the control 
of the governors. 

A serious criticism of the treatment of political questions 
comes from Andrews, one of Osgood’s principal reviewers, who 
stated that he dropped the English side of the case too soon in 
his eighteenth century work and kept himself so much on the 
American side that it was ‘‘difficult for him to understand just 
what was the British outlook before 1763.’’*® 


8 The Nation (New York, 1865-), LXXIX (1904), 261. 
® Charles M. Andrews, in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XXXI 
(1926), 536, 537. 
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As to Osgood’s second motive, it is clearly evident to anyone 
who works through these volumes that the author did not have 
in mind the general public as readers, as did Channing for ex. 
ample. The whole approach is for the specialist or those deeply 
interested in colonial history. Professor Fox said: 


He knew the student would have to work to get the meat of his 
volumes and he hoped some John Fiske would follow to write for 
popular consumption. He himself was a scholar for scholars, an his 
torian’s historian.*° 


And an editorial in the Nation stated: ‘‘He was not interested 
in making learning attractive to those who needed to be per- 
suaded.’’” 

In carrying out his third motive he probably succeeded better 
than in any other. He kept the detached attitude and attempted, 
through critical analysis, to describe things exactly as he found 
them. The outstanding feature of his work is that his history is 
based on a thorough study of the original sources. It presents 
an interesting contrast to the work of Channing whose history 
is essentially a synthesis of monographs. Added to Osgood’s 
method of using original sources were his mental traits of ac- 
curacy and persistency. It is safe to assert that no other period 
of American history has yet been treated in so detailed and sci- 
entific a manner. Osgood stands today, in these particulars, the 
American historical scholar without a peer. 

Questions have been raised about Osgood’s use of manuscript 
sources, the assertion having been made that he depended main- 
ly on printed sources.’* It is evident that he used both. There 
are some twenty references to original manuscripts in the seven- 
teenth century volumes and more than fifty in those dealing with 
the eighteenth century. Included among them are the records of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
and the manuscript records of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
On the other hand, perhaps ninety per cent of the seven volumes 
is based on printed sources. 

For the purpose of testing Osgood on general use of original 


10 Fox, op. cit., 117. 

11 The Nation, CVII (1918), 309-10. 

12See review by St. George L. Sioussat, in The Dial (Chicago, 1880-1929), 
XXXVII (1904), 107. 
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sources a careful survey has been made of the third volume of 
his work on the eighteenth century. The references to original 
sources in this volume make up seventy-two per cent of the 
whole number given. Osgood, unlike Rhodes and McMaster, had 
little or no interest in newspapers as sources for history. The 
references in the four volumes for which newspapers were avail- 
able number only twenty-four. He sometimes called attention 
to them in the body of the material but the specific information 
they carried is not developed by discussion or given in footnotes. 
Sometimes he made only general reference to them, as ‘‘The 
issue was somewhat discussed in the newspapers’’ and ‘‘articles 
were printed in the newspapers’’** but no further information 
is given for the guidance of the reader. In discussing the Zenger 
case, however, he made full use of the newspapers involved. 

Another side of this third phase demands comment. Was he 
clearly objective in his approach? He was sufficiently so to be 
classed as one of the best examples of the objective school. It is 
most evident in his treatment of personalities. Only occasion- 
ally did he pass moral judgments. Andrews called attention to 
his comments on governors, but this is exceptional. On the whole 
the great man and the common man had little significance to him 
as individuals. He mentioned many individuals, many of minor 
influence, but they were not characterized. To Osgood all per- 
sons were, in a measure, mere automatons which he used as 
physical apparatus for elucidating principles of institutional 
development. This helps to account for the rather deadly mo- 
notony of his narrative. 

When Osgood departed from this attitude, as he did occasion- 
ally, he held himself open to the charge of bias and prejudice. 
This weakness is most obvious in his treatment of the Quakers. 
Note the following: 


The early adherents of the sect were decidedly plebeian in origin. 
Their views reflected well the character of the social classes whence 


they came. 
Fox... and... others had for a decade been travelling . . . through 
the British Isles in uncouth garb . . . glorying in their eccentricities. 


.. . With a towering self-conceit born largely of a simplicity and 
ignorance. ... 


18 Osgood, The American Colonies In The Eighteenth Century, III, 433, 438. 
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The Quakers, native and foreign, gloried in their violations of 
customs and rules of conduct. 

Among the Quakers Penn himself was almost the only individual 
who was ready to promote efforts to civilize and Christianize the na. 
tives. ... Notwithstanding their strong religious spirit, the Quakers 
were indifferent on this point. 


The Quakers were not libertines, though some of them behaved as if 
they were such."* 


All of these comments seem decidedly out of place in a work 
which was intended to be objective in character. Furthermore, 
the facts can hardly be substantiated, especially in regard to the 
Quakers’ concern for the Indians.** 

An attempt, on the other hand, to discover a distinct Puritan 
bias in Osgood was unavailing; if Osgood had a bias toward the 
Puritans he did not allow it to show in his work. 

Osgood’s style closely resembles certain November days — 
mostly clear but cold, quite cold — and if one is continuously 
exposed to the weather they seem quite long. But it may be 
added that such days, like Osgood’s pages, are invigorating and 
satisfying in retrospect if one has the stamina to fight his way 
through to the end. 

Clarity is another characteristic of Osgood’s history. The run- 
ning thought within the paragraph is usually clear enough, but 
this is not always true of paragraph transitions and, because of 
the large mass of detail presented, it is sometimes difficult to 
sense easily just how the matter under discussion relates to the 
general topic. He no doubt realized that his work had in it an 
element of coldness, and it was recognized by Fox who used the 
following descriptive terms in commenting on his style: ‘‘Un- 
adorned and seldom picturesque . . . restrained and pruned of 
adjectives ... [it] leaves the reader cold and unmoved.”’ ** 

It may be that Osgood never concerned himself with the limi- 
tations of the objective method in its effect on style as did Dun- 
ning, Robinson, and others. If he faced the problem, he may 
have decided, after having determined to write for a restricted 
set of readers, that they did not need to be entertained. He 

14 Osgood, Seventeenth Century, I, 269, 270, 281; II, 415; I, 273. 


15 Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers In The American Colonies (London, 1911), 403, 
503. 


16 Fox, op. cit., 114. 
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probably felt, as a reviewer in the Critic pointed out, that ‘‘the 
real interest of the matter carries the reader forward in spite of 
the lack of all charm or grace in style.’’ ** 

One can hardly allow that the type of material explains the 
lack of pleasing style. According to Robinson institutions can 
be made interesting, and certainly they have been made so in the 
work of Beard, Wilson, Bryce, and others.** The element of 
tiresomeness is due to over-illustration and unnecessary detail. 
Osgood recognized the possibility of the former danger and 
called attention to at least two instances where he may have 
erred in this particular, but he explained that he would rather 
have it so than to be charged with lack of evidence.*® 

The highest quality of his style is his power of ‘‘lucid general- 
ization’’ to which Egerton gives prominence * and which is note- 
worthy in his summary at the close of the third volume on the 
seventeenth century colonies as well as in some of his mono- 
graphs. 

Osgood as an historian owed much to Ranke. This is evident 
in his method and from his own testimony. A reading of Barnes’s 
description of Ranke * affords a helpful picture of Osgood, but 
allowance must of course be made for his individual character- 
istics. And when one turns to Osgood’s own appreciation of 
Ranke as expressed in his review of the latter’s Zur Eigenen 
Lebensgeschichte there seems to be unmistakable evidence of his 
discipleship : 

No purer or more exalted spirit than that of Leopold von Ranke 
ever adorned the scholarship of any nation. We admire his vast 
learning, his great productiveness and uniform excellence as a writer. 
We acknowledge that his work has given tone and character to his- 
torical writing among all western nations, and has had not a little 
political influence in his own country. But even more than all this we 
admire the simplicity, the honest, free and catholic spirit of the man. 
This was his fundamental excellence out of which all that is highest 
in his achievements flowed. May his succession continue unbroken in 


1? The Critic (New York, 1881-1906), XLV (1904), 378. 

18 James H. Robinson, New History (New York, 1912), 15. 

19 Fox, op. cit., 77. 

20 Hugh E. Egerton, in English Historical Review (London, 1886-), XXII (1907), 
804-807, and ibid., XLI (1926), 132-33. 

*1 Encyclopaedia Americana (New York, 1918-20), XIV, 245. 
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his own country and may men of his character be multiplied elsewhere 
especially on this side of the Atlantic, where the need of such is my 
perative. American scholars, especially of the younger generation, 
owe a debt of gratitude to him which cannot be easily repaid.” 


Osgood belongs to the period of American historiography in 
which he wrote. According to Jameson,” it is the fourth, begin. 
ning about 1860 and characterized in part by intensive study of 
original sources, especially as related to institutional develop. 
ment. Sectional bias is not apparent in Osgood’s work and, as 
another logical outcome of his method, little appears which may 
be called episodical history. An approach to the latter is seen in 
connection with the Zenger trial, to which he devoted ten pages, 
but did not ‘‘play up’’ the showy features. 

Osgood was a descriptive historian with the element of con- 
nected narrative submerged and the amount of interpretation 
reduced to a minimum. There is a lack of organic unity, espe- 
cially in his work on the eighteenth century. He left to the stu- 
dent the rather heavy task of working out for himself under- 
lying relationships. 

Osgood’s philosophy of history, as it may be gleaned here and 
there, centers around the idea of the essential unity of all his- 
tory, but no evidence has been found to show that he thought its 
slow evolutionary course determined by any specific force or 
law. He recognized the existence of a variety of social and eco- 
nomic forces which to him find their best expression in public 
law. As a consequence Osgood considered the latter the most 
important field of historical study. 

The present recognition given to Osgood provides some 
ground for assurance of larger appreciation in the future. Eger- 
ton, though expressing disappointment in comparing it to the 
earlier work and in addition pointing out specific weaknesses, 
yet in summarizing his estimate of the later work made this 
significant statement: ‘‘Still with the limitations .. . It shows a 
high water mark of learning and luminous judgment which will 
secure for it a place among the classics of American history.’’* 


22 Political Science Quarterly (Boston, 1886), VI (1891); 562. 

23 J. Franklin Jameson, The History of Historical Writing in America (Boston, 
1891); originally in New England Magazine (Boston, 1884-1917), IV (1891), 259. 
24 English Historical Review, XLI (1926), 132. 
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And Andrews added: ‘‘At its best it is history of rare excel- 
lence; at its worst a great reservoir of organized knowledge, 
material for history rather than the finished product itself.’’ ** 
And the Nation remarked, on the appearance of the first vol- 
umes: ‘‘Altogether, the book must be adjudged the most sub- 
stantial and masterful contribution made to the study of Amer- 
ican Colonial history in recent years.’’ *° 

Barnes placed his name among those of the great historians 
of all time.” 

As to his personal attitude, Osgood was ever the stern Puri- 
tan, holding himself and those under his direction tenaciously to 
the task. He was not without interest in the various aspects of 
the life going on about him, for some of which he had real en- 
thusiasm, but they paled before him in the light of a great task 
which he feared he would be unable to complete. He may be 
compared, as has been done, to a consecrated monk, shutting out 
other interests in order to accomplish a great and high purpose. 
He mapped out for himself a pathway of difficult but worth- 
while service and held courageously to it to the end, winning for 
himself a high place among the scholars of the world. 


25 American Historical Review, XXXI (1926), 536. 
26 The Nation, LXXIX (1904), 262. 
21 The Encyclopaedia Americana, XIV, 207, 241, 248, 249. 
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GrorGE WaSHINGTON AND THE CHicKasaw Nation, 1795 
Eprrep sy A. L. Crass 


On August 22, 1795, President George Washington delivered 
a ‘‘talk’’ to a delegation of Chickasaws who visited the president 
to emphasize their need of protection from the continuous depre- 
dations of the Creeks as well as the insistent encroachments of 
the Spaniards. Washington forwarded a copy of the ‘‘talk,”’ 
bearing his signature, to Brigadier-General James Robertson, 
his agent for Indian affairs in the Southwest. 

It should be remembered that Washington was entirely con- 
scious of the destructive power of war, and earnestly desired to 
avoid all conflicts whatever. He knew that the young republic 
could ill afford the use of its resources in carrying on war against 
the combined armies of the Cherokees and Creeks and that, in 
such issue, the enmity of the Spanish would likely be added. 
Furthermore, he was nine hundred miles from the trouble, and 
therefore perhaps inclined to underestimate its seriousness. 
The most troublesome of all the southern Indians were the 
Creeks, who had pillaged the white settlements from the begin- 
ning, and who, enraged at the Chickasaws because of their 
friendship for the whites, were carrying on raids against their 
villages. Timothy Pickering, secretary of war, in presenting the 
views of the administration as to relations with the Creek In- 
dians had created a most unhappy feeling among the settlers of 
Cumberland. He had insisted that all punitive expeditions 
against the Creeks and Cherokees must be abandoned. He repre- 
sented the government as suspecting that the whites were ag- 
gressors and that the Indians were more in need of protection 
against the whites than they against the Indians. Particularly, 
was Secretary Pickering incensed by the capture on September 
13, 1794 of Nickajack, a stronghold of the Cherokees, and the 
ford where the Creeks crossed on their expeditions. The cap- 
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ture, which was achieved under Colonel James Ore, and by 
orders of General Robertson was in direct retaliation for count- 
less massacres and scalpings which the two tribes were carrying 
on insistently. This invasion was contrary to the explicit pro- 
hibitions of the war department, and seems to have placed Gov- 
ernor Blount in a very delicate position with the authorities at 
Philadelphia, so that he promptly disavowed all connection with 
it. Entire responsibility then fell upon Robertson. The unanim- 
ity with which the settlers rallied to the support of Robertson 
must have given the governor some pause since two months later 
General Robertson received this letter from him. 


Taking into view the many years the Creeks have continued to kill 
the Citizens of the District of Mero, without any Cause whatever of 
Justification, the Proceedings of the late Congress upon the first Me- 
morial from this Territory, the many Murders and Thefts as stated 
in the second, as well as many Murders and Thefts committed since its 
date, and the situation the United States are placed in by the Victory 
of General Wayne, and the happy suppression of the Fort-Pitt Insur- 
gency, I cannot suffer myself to doubt but the present Session of 
Congress, will Order an Army in the course of the next Spring or 
Summer sufficient to humble if not to destroy the Creek Nation, and 
thereby give peace to the Southwestern Frontiers, from the mouth of 
the St. Mary’s to the Banks of the Ohio — I am with respect your 

Obedient Servant 
Wm BLount 


All of these matters provoked some resentment on the part of 
Tennesseeans against Washington. Andrew Jackson in the 
House of Representatives voted, with eleven others, ‘‘no’’ on a 
resolution of confidence in the administration. This irritation 
passed presently, and there is reason to believe that beyond a 
momentary sting Robertson even accepted with tolerance Wash- 
ington’s rebuke: ‘‘General Robertson did wrong in telling. . . .’’ 
The main force of the Tennesseean’s resentment fell upon Pick- 
ering, who seemed singularly indifferent to the predicament of 
the southern colonists. 

It seems probable now that Washington’s policy in the con- 
duct of Indian affairs was wise and beneficent, but it is equally 


as clear that the settlers could not afford the practice of passive 
resistance. 
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Another factor aggravated the situation. The Spaniards, 
under command of Governor Gayoso of Natchez, erected a fort 
at Chickasaw Bluffs, now Memphis, late in June, 1795. This was 
plainly an affront to the Chickasaws, and to the United States, 
the fortification being within the acknowledged boundaries of 
that country. As a consequence, the delegation visited Robert- 
son to protest jointly against the activities of the Creeks and the 
Spaniards. Both Blount and Robertson knew the tendency of 
Indian delegations to visit Tennessee officials merely prepara- 
tory to a longer, more desirable, and generally more fruitful visit 
to the ‘‘Great White Father’’ at Philadelphia. The expense of 
these junkets was, of course, provided by the government. Anti- 
cipating the request in this instance Governor Blount advised 
Robertson: ‘‘Turn them back from Nashville if you can. They 
confuse things up there.’’ Robertson tried to ‘‘turn them back,”’ 
but vainly. In the end he equipped them for the journey, and on 
the twenty-second day of August, 1795, Washington received 
them and delivered the ‘‘talk,’’ which denied the main boon for 
which they prayed but apparently gave them much pleasure. 
They remained in Philadelphia ten days. 

Washington directed Gayoso to remove the fortification at 
The Bluffs, but he did it with such superb diplomacy and pa- 
tience as to secure the end desired at the cost of the least fric- 
tion. 

It is known that as time passed Washington’s esteem of 
Robertson grew, and that he came to consider him as one of the 
great influences in the destiny of the nation. 


The Talk of the President of the United States to Major William Col- 
bert, John Brown the Younger and William McGillivray, Chickasaws, 
and Malcolm McGhee Interpreter, representing the Chickasaw Nation.’ 


My Children 

I have considered the written Talk from the Headmen of the Chicka- 
saw Nation, which you delivered to me four days ago. The subject 
I had before considered in consequence of the written talk presented to 
me last month by James Kemp and other Chickasaws, who were here 
with some Choctaws. As I pretty fully expressed my ideas upon it in 
the talk I addressed to them, I must refer you to it for the general an- 





1This ‘‘Talk’’ is found in the James Robertson Collection belonging to the 
Library of Peabody College, Nashville. 
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swer to your present application. A copy of all the proceedings with 
James Kemp and his Companions was delivered to him for the informa- 
tion of the two Nations: but for your satisfaction I shall now deliver to 
you another. 
My Children, 

I sincerely regret the difficulties in which you are involved by the mis- 
taken opinions which have been entertained of the intentions and obliga” 
tions of the United States towards their friends the Chickasaws. It was 
never the design of the United States to interfere in the disputes of the 
Indian Nations among one another unless as friends to both parties, to 
reconcile them. In this way I shall do every thing in my power to serve 
the Chickasaw Nation. The Commissioner at the Conference at Nash- 
ville had no authority to promise any other interference. General Robert- 
son did wrong in telling your nation last year that he expected the 
United States would send an army against the Creeks this summer. 
Your strong expectation of seeing such an army, and probably other en- 
couragements of support, may have led you to strike the Creeks, which 
now occasions so much distress. It seems also that the Commissions which 
were given to a number of the Chickasaw Chiefs were not truly inter- 
preted. They were expressly confined to operations against the Indians 
Northwest of the Ohio. — 


My Children, 


If I were to grant you the aid of my warriors, which you request, the 
consequence would be a general war between the United States and the 
whole Creek Nation. But the power of making such a war belongs to 
Congress (the Great Council of the United States) exclusively. I have 
no authority to begin such a war without their consent. 

My humanity and particular friendship for the Chickasaws will not 
permit me to let them suffer from the want of provisions. Governor 
Blount will receive my orders on this subject. 

The act of the Spaniards in taking possession of the Chickasaw Bluff 
is an unwarrantable aggression as well against the United States, as the 
Chickasaws to whom the land there belongs. I shall send talks, and do 
what else shall appear to me proper, to induce the Spanish King, or his 
Governor, to remove their people from that Station, and to make no 
more encroachments on your lands. 


My Children, 
There is one thing requested in the written talk you delivered to me, 


which perhaps may be useful to us both — that is to send you an honest 
man to act as the Clerk for your Chiefs, who may write me truly of all 
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things concerning your interests and those of the United States. Of this 
I will further consider and hereafter inform you by letter. — 


G. WASHINGTON 
United States 
Philadelphia Augt. 22, 1795. 


A Postscrirt To THE Founpine or New Maprip 
By Mrmuepce L. Bonuam Jr. 


In the Review for June, 1932 (see ante, XIX, 30-56), Dr. Max 
Savelle tells in a scholarly and entertaining article, the story of 
the founding of New Madrid, Missouri, in 1789, by Colonel 
George Morgan. Perhaps the readers of this valuable essay may 
be interested in another Morgan’s connection with this town. 

James Morris Morgan, the great-grandson of George Mor. 
gan, was born in New Orleans, March 10, 1845, and died in 
Washington, April 21, 1928." He entered Annapolis in 1860, be- 
ing a member of the first class (‘‘the Brood of the Constitu- 
tion’’) to use ‘‘Old Ironsides”’ as a training ship. When Louisi- 
ana seceded in 1861, young Morgan resigned from the Academy 
and returned home. He was appointed a midshipman in the 
Confederate navy and assigned to duty with the Mississippi 
River flotilla, commanded by Flag-Officer George N. Hollins. 
Morgan’s exploits are set forth most entertainingly in his fas- 
cinating autobiography Recollections of a Rebel Reefer.? Com- 
modore Hollins’ squadron participated in the fighting about 
New Madrid and Island Number Ten, February-April, 1862.’ 
Morgan’s connection with New Madrid at this time is best re- 
lated in his own words: 


The houses of New Madrid interfered with our fire. They were just as 
their owners had left them when they fled in such haste that they had not 
time to move their furniture or belongings, and it had up to this time 


1**The Rebel Reefer Furls His Last Sail,’’ in Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
(New Orleans, 1917-), XI (1928), 582-606. 

2 James M. Morgan, Recollections of a Rebel Reefer (Boston, 1917). 

8 War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), ser. 1, vol. VIII, passim; Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (Wash- 
ington, 1894-1922), ser. 1, vol. XXII, 828-36. 
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seemed a pity to destroy them, but now they had been riddled by shells 
and were very much in the way. The commodore sent for me one night 
and ordered me to take a detail of men and go ashore and set fire to the 
town. I begged him not to send me and told him the history of the 
place... . and how my ancestor had founded the city of New Madrid, 
and that it would be dreadful for me to have to destroy it. The old 
commodore simply remarked that it would be a singular coincidence and 
that it was all the more appropriate that I should destroy my ancestor’s 
town. I went ashore with 2 number of men, all provided with matches 
and fat-pine [resinous] torches. The wind was blowing toward the river 
and we sneaked along in the darkness until we arrived at the last house 
in the suburbs. I then remembered that in my frequent visits to the 
army headquarters I had noticed a barn that was filled with straw, situ- 
ated some two hundred yards beyond the last house in an open field. I 
knew that the enemy’s pickets were very near and did not like to send 
one of my men to set it on fire, so I gave them instructions to wait until 
I myself touched it off or the pickets commenced to shoot and then to 
set fire to everything within reach as rapidly as possible. I knew little 
of the effects of lights and shadows. I made my way out to the barn all 
right and found the straw bulging out of a window well within my 
reach. I struck a match and applied it to the straw with the result that 
a mass of flame instantly leaped many feet above the roof, and the 
minié bullets commenced to sing like so many big mosquitoes around my 
ears. I fled towards my comrades. I don’t think I ever ran so fast in my 
life as I did on that occasion. I was fairly flying when I felt a sting in 
the upper part of my left arm, and I also distinctly remember that I 
exclaimed: ‘‘Thank God! it is not in one of my legs!’’ The only effect 
of the shot was to increase my speed, if that was possible ; the bullet had 
only grazed my arm. A line of houses were in flames by the time I re- 
joined my men. The wind fanned the flames and the light exposed us to 
the fire of the enemy, but we succeeded in reaching the ship without the 
loss of a man. I had undone the work of my ancestor, and I was not 
particularly proud of the job.* 


* Morgan, op. cit., 67-68. 
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The Mississippi Valley Historical Review: An Index to Volumes I-XV, 
1914-1929. Compiled by Louise Rau. (Lincoln, Nebraska: The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 1932. vi+-137 pp. $5.00.) 

This is a comprehensive and analytical index which makes readily 
available for the first time the large amount of historical information 
that has appeared in the first fifteen volumes of the Mississrpr1 Vauuey 
HistoricaL Review. Since the indexes of the individual volumes were 
not analytical, they could not be used as the basis for the present com- 
pilation. Miss Rau has labored with great perseverance and has pro- 
duced a very useful piece of work. The index reveals, among other 
things, the varied fields of research that have attracted the attention of 
scholars in the Mississippi Valley during the last decade and a half, and 
the great progress made in these fields during that time. 

An examination of the index shows the quantity of material made 
accessible to students of history. The following parts of the Review 
have been indexed: the contents, titles, and authors of the articles; the 
titles, editors, authors, and some of the contents and footnotes of the 
documents; the authors and titles of the books reviewed; the reviewers 
of books; and some of the information found in the historical notes and 
comments. Among the more prominent men in public life to whom 
numerous references are found, are: Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, George Rogers Clark, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Jefferson 
Davis, Woodrow Wilson, Stephen F. Austin, William Henry Harrison, 
and George Washington. In addition to the material listed under the 
subject of foreign relations, many items are placed under the heading of 
individual countries, such as Great Britain, France, Spain, Canada, and 
Mexico. The index to subjects, with many entries, sub-entries, and cross- 
references, is fairly extensive, including Indians, Civil War, World War, 
slavery, trade, travel, land, government, agriculture, railroads, Demo- 
cratic party, revolution, South, confederacy, abolition, fur trade, law, 
army, West, etc. The documents are listed (under the entry ‘‘docu- 
ments’’) in the chronological order in which they appeared in the 
Review. The index to contributors is very complete, and may furnish a 
real surprise to those whose memories of past publications in the Re- 
VIEW are rather hazy. 

The reviewer believes that more material might have been listed under 
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the following subjects: newspapers, forts, mining, cattle, and gold. 
Moreover, it seems strange that there are no separate entries for ex- 
plorations, frontier, trails, rivers, mountains, passes, legislation, military 
history, social conditions, and economie conditions. 

The index is neatly printed on double-column pages and is remarkably 
free from typographical errors. It will prove a valuable aid to the stu- 
dent, scholar, librarian, and general reader. Miss Rau, as well as Dr. 
Quaife, is to be congratulated for rendering such an important service 
to the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 


Washington University RatpPH P. BIEBER 


Columbus Came Late. By Gregory Mason (New York: The Century 
Company, 1931. 341 pages.) 

Ancient Americans, An Archaeological Story of Two Continents. By 
Emily C. Davis. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931. 
xii+311 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

Columbus Came Late is a rather important volume of 341 pages. Mr. 
Mason lays no claim to archaeological knowledge. He accompanied Dr. 
Spinden on several trips to Mexico and Central America. He also made 
rather careful study of the art of our prehistoric people, particularly 
the Mayas in Yucatan. His volume is confined chiefly to a study of these 
southern cultures. It is therefore somewhat different from Ancient 
Americans by Miss Emily C. Davis. 

Both these volumes are intended for the general public and each is 
written in a popular and entertaining manner. Mr. Mason is at his best 
when he deseribes in detail the remarkable development of the Mayan 
and other peoples. He exhibits some impatience when he refers to cer- 
tain individuals with whose theories he is not in accord. 

When he wanders far afield from his beloved Yucatan he is apt to 
exhibit weaknesses. For instance, in referring to the Folsom spear or 
lance heads of flint found in New Mexico under fossil bison remains, he 
incorrectly states that they are better made than similar chipped objects 
in America. His reference to the Pueblo is of necessity brief, and may 
pass muster, but his remarks upon the mound-builders are rather inad- 
equate. Unfortunately he has entirely omitted mention of the great 
mound-builder exhibit at Lewistown, Illinois. 

Mr. Mason does the Indians great honor when he cites in detail their 
contributions in art, architecture, and food products to modern civiliza- 
tion. His style is easy and pleasant. Most readers will heartily agree 
with his eastigation of the Spanish conquistadors. It appears from re- 
cent explorations that the culture destroyed by Pizarro, Cortez, and 
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their followers was quite the equal of that which they introduced from 
Spain. 

On the whole the reviewer commends this interesting and instructive 
volume. Most authors have a hobby, and sometimes they ride their 
mounts too hard. Mr. Mason appears to have leanings toward commun. 
ism — perhaps not especially pronounced, yet he continually refers to 
the communistic life of the American Indian. To compare the splendid 
red Americans of long ago with the present rulers of Russia is certainly 
not very complimentary to the Indians. 

There are differences between Miss Davis’ book and that of Mr. Mason. 
In truth, one complements the other. Mason stresses cultures south of 
the Rio Grande, whereas Miss Davis devotes more than 200 pages to a 
description of extinct tribes which occupied the United States. Mason 
has had more experience in practical exploration than Miss Davis. How- 
ever, the latter seems to possess broader understanding of ancient life 
north of Mexico. 

Miss Davis’ long association with Science News Service has enabled 
her to select features of Indian life, or arts, of special interest to the 
public at large. Most archaeologists will approve of her descriptions of 
cavern exploration and comments upon the antiquity of the American 
red race. 

Both authors, particularly Miss Davis, make out a strong case for 
presence of man on our continent during many thousands of years. It 
is encouraging to note that both writers deal rather gently with pioneers 
in American archaeology. 

While the reviewer desires to compliment Miss Davis upon her ar- 
duous labor, it is necessary to point out a few unfortunate errors. Mr. 
Charles C. Willoughby, a thorough scholar in mound-builder studies, 
says that DeSoto did not visit the Etowah site (p. 130). 

The story of the Powell mound (p. 124) will some day be told. Its 
destruction could have been prevented. Apparently Miss Davis is not 
aware of the facts. The work within the Illinois River Valley was be- 
gun by the University of Illinois, not by Chicago. In her bibliography 
Miss Davis has omitted the report on ‘‘explorations in Illinois,’’ pub- 
lished by the University, also the monograph issued by the Field Mu- 
seum upon Hopewell Explorations for the Chicago Fair. The Stone 
Age in North America is not included in the bibliography. It is 
unfortunate that she did not cite the surveys conducted in the Canadian 
valley previous to the work of Dr. J. Alden Mason. A volume published 
early this year, The Archaeology of the Arkansas River Valley, would 
have given her some suggestions based on field evidence as to the eastern, 
rather than southern origin of Pueblo culture. 
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; Both volumes are intensely interesting and deserve a place in all li- 


braries. 


Andover, Massachusetts WaRREN K. MoorEHEAD 


American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century. By E. A. J. 
Johnson. (London: P. 8. King and Son, Ltd., 1932. Bibliography. 
12s.) 

This is a very solid volume, the result of careful study of the sources 
of American economic thought during the seventeenth century. These 
sources are the colonial laws of the period, the contemporary American 
histories, and the comparatively few argumentative essays and pam- 
phlets of the time. The authors most frequently used are Cotton 
Mather, John Winthrop, John Smith, William Bradford, Robert Bever- 
ley, John Cotton, John Woodbridge, Roger Williams, Adrian Van der 
Donek, and Thomas Budd, in the order indicated. 

There are fourteen chapters covering in general the inherited back- 
ground of theories, ideas of colonization, wealth and its increase, theories 
of trade, principles governing money and banking, communism, and 
taxation. The arrangement is made to conform to the more common 
categories of economic classification. This treatment leads to much repe- 
tition, as the same idea may be included under several subdivisions. 
Possibly this arrangement will be advantageous to those who expect to 
use this volume only for material on specific sections of thought, but it 
makes difficult reading for one who wishes to cover the entire field. 

Economie theory and practice were as far apart then as now. ‘‘The 
literature abounds with condemnations of trade regulation and with 
praise of freedom of commerce. But alongside and contemporaneous 
with this stands the evidence of the statute books of meticulous control 
of domestic trade’’ (p. 142). 

As one reads this volume he finds a strange familiarity with current 
economic ideas. There is grave doubt, however, whether the author is 
justified in his conclusion that these ideas are the direct inheritance 
from the thought of the seventeenth century (p. 270). Instead of the 
ideas being a common inheritance, it may be that the problems are simi- 
lar and therefore demand similar treatment. So far he has not shown 
that people of the later period had any specific knowledge of the theories 
he finds prevalent in this period. It is difficult to understand how there 
can be copying of theories of the first century of colonization when in- 
formation is still fresh as to just what those theories were. 


Colorado State College for Teachers O. M. DicKERSON 
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| William Blathwayt: A Late Seventeenth Century English Administra. 

tor. By Gertrude Ann Jacobsen. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1932. xii+508 pp. Illustrations, chronology, appendices, and 
bibliographical note. $4.00.) 

William Blathwayt owed his rapid rise largely to an attack of ma- 
| laria, and to the Popish plot. He was so quickly cured of the ague by 
the new quinine treatment that Charles II was interested, because a 
French niece had suffered a year from malaria without relief, and sent 
Blathwayt to Paris in charge of the physician who had developed his 
cure. The great press of business during the plot made it necessary for 
the privy council to have Blathwayt present at its session as ‘‘clerk-in- 
extraordinary.’’ All this occurred in one short year, but he served the 
privy council in some capacity or other for nearly forty years there- 
after. Almost constantly in public service for half a century, he held at 
times as many as four of the offices of clerk of the privy council, secre- 
tary-at-war, secretary of state, member of the board of trade, and 
auditor-general of the plantation revenues. 

Blathwayt has waited long for a biographer, but he is exceedingly 
fortunate in finding one so worthy. The manuscript sources for this 
study were badly scattered — the most valuable materials being found 
in the Huntington Library; Miss Jacobsen’s work has carried her re- 
search into the fields of administration, politics, trade, diplomacy, and 
war during the reigns of William III and Anne. Blathwayt was pri- 
marily a bureaucrat, and she has done well to study his career from that 
angle. ‘‘The real problem of the period, then, was not parliamentary 
but executive and administrative, the creation of a smooth-working, well- 
oiled, and financially solvent governmental machine. . . . The old unify- 
ing force of the Privy Council was losing its power. ... The new cen- 
tralizing body, the cabinet, was in process of development. ... The 
king’s leadership was passing, but the new leader, the prime minister, 
had not yet appeared. Hence it was, not only a period of transition, but 
one of conflict.’’ 

As an administrator, Blathwayt was mainly interested in strengthen- 
ing the government’s control over the American colonies. He was no 
believer in expansion ‘‘in the New World where his Majesty wants more 
subjects than land.’’ He stands out clearly ‘‘as a bulwark of English 
mercantile and royalist policy against the undermining attacks of cor- 
porate and proprietary colonies. ... The expansion and development of 
English trade and colonial possessions are clearly the central motif in 
Blathwayt’s life, and he did his best work in the plantations office and 
its adjunct, the auditor-generalship.’’ 

The work is surprisingly free from errors, and those few of little mo- 
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ment. Churchill became Duke of Marlborough in 1702, not ‘‘soon’’ after 
1689. Danby, not Halifax (Savile), became Duke of Leeds (140). The 
author is too critical of the admiralty and the commissioner of the navy 
for the miscarriage of four naval expeditions to the West Indies. The 
clamor of merchants for convoys, the obstinacy of colonial governors, the 
jealousy of army officers, and the failure of the treasury to provide 
funds were also contributing factors. The author probably underesti- 
mates the importance of Blathwayt in diplomacy, certainly in the nego- 
tiations at Ryswick. It was the part of wisdom for him to appear ignor- 
ant of what was going on in the king’s camp. Macaulay termed him a 
servile Tory, and the Dictionary of National Biography considered him 
a Whig, but Miss Jacobsen classifies him as a moderate Tory. Her argu- 
ments are scarcely convincing, for if he were, it is strange that Harley 
(Oxford) did not utilize his incomparable knowledge of colonial and 
commercial affairs at Utrecht. He appears rather as a moderate Whig, 
although party affiliations meant little to him. 

The bibliographical note, which omits many items cited in the foot- 
notes could have been more exhaustive. The date (if not the place) of 
publication should be given. Despite her unwearied industry there are 
noted a few omissions in Miss Jacobsen’s list. Bickley’s Prior and Cun- 
dahl’s Darien Venture might have proved useful. Some recent books 
and periodical articles seem to have escaped her attention, notably Miss 
Davenport’s European Treaties bearing on the History of the United 
States, Il. Japikse’s Correspondentie Willem III en Portland would have 
been a profitable reference in this study. A more comprehensive index 
would have added materially to the value of the book. But these are 
only minor defects in an excellent work. The research has been tremen- 
dous, the treatment judicious, and the book is a most welcome addition 
in its field. Much of it is both stimulating and interesting, particularly 
the parts dealing with the sale of offices and salaries, together with the 
fees and gratuities associated therewith. 


Indiana University Wi.u1amM THomas Morgan 


The Letters of Eleazar Wheelock’s Indians. Edited by James Dow Me- 
Callum. (Hanover: Dartmouth College Publications, 1932. 327 pp. 
Illustrations and appendices. $4.00.) 

This is the first of a series of volumes of selected manuscripts in the 
possession of Dartmouth College relating to its early history which are 
to be issued under the direction of a committee of the college faculty. 
It relates, appropriately, to the very early period, most of the Indians 
represented having been trained in Wheelock’s Charity School at Le- 
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banon, Connecticut, before he moved to Hanover. After receiving such 
education as the school was able to give and they were competent to ab. 
sorb, they were sent forth by Wheelock to teach and preach among their 
fellow Indians, especially among the Six Nations in New York. 

The sociologist and the psychologist, no less than the historian, should 
find these letters interesting and valuable. They show quite clearly the 
none too happy influence of the white civilization of New England upon 
the minds and bodies of the red men of that section. Obviously many 
of these Indians had been ‘‘savingly converted’’ in the Calvinistie sense 
and most of the writers have caught the Puritan’s habit of self-abase- 
ment, typically expressed by the Mohegan Joseph Johnson, who thanked 
Wheelock ‘‘for all the Respects and Tokens of Love and Friendship 
shewn to such a Despicable Lump of polluted Clay, as is inclosed in this 
tawnny skin of mine.’’ Some of these Indians fell from the path of 
virtue and sobriety and others tended to become mere begging pension- 
ers of their benefactor, but there were still several who threw themselves 
zealously — though not too successfully — into the task of helping their 
fellows to meet the problem of adjustment to the advancing white 
civilization. These letters make clear as nothing else has done both the 
weakness and the strength of the human material with which Wheelock 
labored in his almost hopeless scheme for disseminating the white man’s 
religion, education, and habit of work among the Indians. The editorial 
work has been weil done, there are useful appendices and an able intro- 
duction, and the format of the book is distinctly pleasing. 


Yale University LEoNARD W. LABAREE 


The Founding of Churchill. Being the Journal of Captain James Knight, 
Governor-in-Chief in Hudson Bay, from the 14th of July to the 13th 
of September, 1717. Edited by James F. Kenney. (Toronto: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1932. x-+213 pp. Illustrations.) 

Despite all that has been written about the Hudson’s Bay Company 
the story of its early activities is quite incomplete. This is due largely 
to the inaccessibility of records preserved in Hudson’s Bay House, Lon- 
don, which constitute the chief and almost the only primary sources for 
the company’s early history. The Hudson’s Bay Company has always 
guarded carefully the use of its archives. A few historians, in the past, 
have been permitted ‘‘privileges,’’ but the materials published as a re- 
sult are not extensive and in most cases they are not scholarly. 

In spite of the inacessibility of the Hudson’s Bay Company archives, 
from time to time, primary source materials pertinent to the history of 
the great company have been discovered and published. The most im- 
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portant ‘‘finds’’ of recent years are The Kelsey Papers (Ottawa, 1929) 
and the journal of Captain James Knight, the present volume under re- 
view. 

Captain Knight’s journal contains much valuable information for the 
student interested in the early history of Hudson Bay. Not only is the 
second founding of Churchill described in detail, but many incidents 
relevant to the northern fur trade are carefully recorded, and pioneer 
life on the bay is pictured with considerable vividness. 

The editor’s introduction will be the delight of all the readers of The 
Founding of Churchill. In it, Dr. Kenney, has succeeded admirably 
in giving the journal its setting in history and in estimating its intrinsic 
value. For most students, chapters 3, 4, and 5 of the introduction will 
probably be of the greatest interest. Taken together they constitute the 
most complete biography of Captain James Knight that has ever been 
written. There can be no doubt that Dr. Kenney has made a real contri- 
bution to the early history of Hudson Bay. Certainly students of the 
northern fur trade history will be greatly indebted to him and the pub- 
lishers for this volume. 


University of North Dakota JOHN PerRRY PRITCHETT 


Thomas Sumter. By Anne King Gregorie. (Columbia, South Carolina: 
The R. L. Bryan Company, 1931. xiii+313 pp. Bibliography, illus- 
trations, and maps. ) 

This is the first adequate account of the life of General Sumter that 
has been written, and it seems altogether unlikely that anyone will be 
able to add much to the sum total of the information regarding that life 
that is here presented. Dr. Gregorie has searched diligently and success- 
fully for the seattered bits of information that have enabled her to re- 
construct General Sumter’s career — in the Draper Manuscripts, in 
unpublished county and state records, in collections of personal papers, 
in files of South Carolina newspapers, and in more obvious sources of 
information. She makes little attempt to interpret General Sumter, but 
she presents a clear cut, straightforward, and detailed account of the 
events of the ninety-eight years of his life — years as a Virginia fron- 
tiersman, a South Carolina planter and merchant, a colonel of the Con- 
tinental Line, a brigadier-general of South Carolina’s militia, a land 
speculator, a state legislator, a Republican member of the House and 
Senate of the United States Congress, and a living tradition of the Revo- 
lution. The greater part of the book deals with Sumter’s military ca- 
reer. If the reader tends to become weary of details of minor skirmishes, 
he may nevertheless secure from Dr. Gregorie’s account an appreciation 
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of the degree to which the Revolution in South Carolina was a ruthless 
civil war. Sumter’s major contribution to this conflict was the keeping 
alive of armed opposition to the British when the Revolutionary cange 
in the South seemed hopeless. He did this with men who ‘‘ plundered for 
the public’’ and received payment for their services in negroes and 
other captured property. They were described by General Greene as 
‘*Volunteer militia who are out one day and next at home.’’ Dr. Greg. 
orie views them as ‘‘those supremely sensible citizens . . . who fought 
only from cover, and ran away that they might live to fight another day.”’ 
The book is a meritorious and much needed contribution to an under- 
standing of the Revolution and its aftermath in South Carolina. 


University of Tennessee Puiuip M. Hamer 


Gilbert Stuart. By William T. Whitley. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. xv-+-240 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $5.00.) 
‘‘The object of this book,’’ writes the author, ‘‘is to give information 
concerning the career of a remarkable man, of whose life less has been 
recorded than the subject deserves.’’ America’s greatest ‘‘old master,’ 
indeed, has been sadly neglected by the biographer, but not without rea- 
son for a pitiful handful of letters, ‘‘a page torn from his diary and a 
_ certificate proving the originality of the Landsdowne portrait of Wash- 
ington, comprise the Stuart papers.’’ The explanation of this dearth of 
the material so essential to the biographers lies in the artist’s hatred of 
letter writing and indifference toward the preservation of his corre- 
spondence. Although jealous of his contemporary reputation, Stuart 
seems to have been curiously indifferent to the interest of posterity in his 
life and work. Few, even, of his portraits were signed. Much of what is 
known of his career and personality comes at second hand from his con- 
temporaries; from friends, sitters, critics, or from his daughters. 

Mr. Whitley has based his story of Stuart’s career upon thorough and 
scholarly research. Not only has he used with discrimination the known 
sources bearing upon Stuart’s career and personality, but in addition he 
has delved most fruitfully for Stuart material in the contemporary 
newspaper and periodical files of London, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. It is in the discovery and use of these new sources that Mr. 
Whitley has contributed materially to our knowledge of Stuart’s career. 
Particularly important and interesting is the light thrown upon the 
artist’s life and work in London from 1775 to 1787 when he achieved a 
reputation as a portrait painter seriously rivaling those of Gaines- 
borough and Reynolds. Of even greater interest, although better known, 
is the story of his return to the United States to paint his famous por- 
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traits of Washington and assume for a generation the leadership among 
American artists. 

Not even Mr. Whitley’s diligent researches, however, have filled all of 
the gaps in the present day knowledge of Stuart’s career. Still too little 
is known of his early years or of his first visit to Scotland. His sudden 
departure from London in 1787 when at the height of his career re- 
mains, even yet, very much of a mystery. Of the years in Ireland only 
the broadest outline is possible. Despite these gaps which, indeed, may 
never be filled, Mr. Whitley’s story of Stuart’s career is a most satis- 
factory and worthwhile contribution to the history of American art. 
It is also a book that the student of American culture on the early years 
of the Republic should not neglect. 


Dartmouth College W. R. WatTeRMAN 


The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge. By Claude Milton 
Newlin. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. vi+328 pp. 
$5.00.) 

Students of American literary and political history will be grateful 
to Professor Newlin for this interesting and scholarly life of Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge. Although Judge Brackenridge can hardly be 
ranked among the outstanding Americans of his period, his place in 
American history and literature is nevertheless secure. He was born in 
Scotland in 1748, brought up on the Pennsylvania frontier, completed 
his education at Princeton in the class with Madison and Freneau, taught 
school in Maryland, acted as chaplain in Washington’s army, practiced 
law in early Pittsburgh, and ended his career as a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. To the political historian the significant events 
of Brackenridge’s colorful career are his political activities in western 
Pennsylvania, and, more particularly, the curious part which he played 
in attempting to moderate the course of the Whiskey Rebellion. Quite 
as important as his political activities were his literary efforts. Of these 
the best known and most significant was Modern Chivalry, an entertain- 
ing tale of a Pennsylvania militia captain and his Irish servant Teague 
O’Regan, which has attained the status of a minor American classic and 
established the reputation of its author as our first notable humorist. 
In Modern Chivalry, by good naturedly satirizing the extremes of Amer- 
ican democracy and aristocracy, as he observed them in Pennsylvania, 
it was Brackenridge’s hope to guide the people to a more moderate way 
of life, and particularly so in their politics. To the historian Modern 
Chivalry is of considerable value both for its description of social and 
political conditions in western Pennsylvania toward the close of the 
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eighteenth century, and for its discussion of the problems with which 
frontier democracy was forced to contend. 

Professor Newlin has based his study on careful and exhaustive re. 
search, and his evaluation of Brackenridge’s political activities and lit. 
erary work is critical and discriminating. The literary quality of the 
book is somewhat marred for the reviewer by the extensive use of quota: 
tions from Brackenridge’s writings, but, as the author points out, many 
of these writings are rather inaccessible, and the liberal use of quota. 
tions may be of real service to the general student. 


Dartmouth College W. R. Waterman 


The Ratification of the Federal Constitution in North Carolina. By 
Louise I. Trenholme. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932, 
282 pp. Maps and bibliography. $4.50.) 

This scholarly contribution to a subject of such permanent interest 
pushes historical inquiry into many hitherto unworked fields. Thus the 
discussion of the geography of North Carolina explains, though rather 
too briefly, why the people of the state were more isolated than any other 
of the thirteen then in existence. One point of importance in this con- 
nection seems to have been overlooked, the great promontory of Cape 
Hatteras on the east coast, ‘‘the grave yard of the Atlantic.’’ 

The author has made important additions to the knowledge of the sub- 
ject in the presentation of the state newspaper material and in the dis- 
cussion of the local leadership in the two parties. Only such a complete 
study of the various counties and sections of the state could have sup- 
plied the wealth of new material which fills the chapters of this work. 
There seems to be a slight confusion as to the part played by the racial 
elements in the state. In the first chapter the Scotch-Irish are mentioned 
as contributing considerable strength to the anti-Federalist party but in 
chapter four the Scotch are given as tending to favor the Federalists. 
This contradiction doubtless arises from the failure to maintain the dis- 
tinction made earlier in the work between the Scotch Highlanders and 
the Scotch-Irish. 

Much use is made of the action of various state legislatures during the 
several periods of debate over changes in the first Constitution and the 
adoption of the new instrument. One can but regret that there was no 
study made of the yea and nay votes in the state legislature so that they 
might be compared with the two votes of the state conventions of 1788 
and 1789. In this way it would have been possible to prevent a detailed 
showing of that unusual development and change in local opinion, which 
is registered finally in the contradictory votes of 1788 and 1789. Such a 
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study as this would focus and clarify that evolution in public opinion 
in 1787-88 which appears sporadically in the convention proceedings of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania and much more markedly in those of New 
York and New Hampshire. North Carolina presents to the student of 
the federal Constitution the most complete opportunity for a cross- 
section examination of changing views on the most vital questions of 


that day. 
University of North Dakota O. G. Lissy 


The Golden Isles of Georgia. By Caroline Couper Lovell (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1932. 300 pp. Illustrations, index, and bibli- 
ography. $3.00.) 

Those who know the charm of the Georgia coast will read with inter- 
est and understanding this rather rambling story of the sea islands. 
‘‘On their eastern shores the white surf of the Atlantic rolls ceaselessly, 
and behind them lie the still waters of the inland channels, stretches of 
quiet marsh, and the mainland. . . . The woods are filled with the fra- 
grance of myrtle, bay, and jassamine, and the only sounds that break 
the stillness are the musical notes of birds and the murmur of the wind- 
surf in the pines.’’ Mrs. Lovell knows the islands and lingers lovingly 
over their beauty, their traditions, and their romance. For there usually 
is something inherently romantic about islands, which mere mainlanders 
never know, and the ‘‘Golden Isles of Georgia’’ are no exception to this 
rule. 

In the early days of Guale, they were a land of Spanish missions set 
amidst Spanish moss. Then came the English, settling at Savannah, 
Darien, and Frederica; and with their coming a struggle for empire in 
which all vestiges of Spanish control save a few place names were de- 
stroyed. During the next generation English settlements on the islands 
and adjacent coast flourished, since the British government afforded 
military protection to this frontier province; but during the Revolution 
they suffered severely from raids and the usual disturbances incident to 
civil war. Towards the end of the century the small farms of settlers 
were replaced by the growing estates of the rice planters, and a new 
prosperity appeared. The first half of the nineteenth century saw the 
hey-day of the slavery-plantation régime in the islands, when there was 
sufficient luxury and leisure to make the most of the amenities in this 
rarely beautiful setting. 

The author is convinced that here slavery was to be seen at its best, 
and she devotes a chapter to a refutation of Fannie Kemble’s drastic 
comments, written in and about this very region. There are interesting 
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descriptions of interviews with the latter when, many years later, she js 
reported to have regretted the bitterness of her early criticisms. Mrs, 
Lovell makes the usual observation that the English actress, as a for. 
eigner, failed to understand and misinterpreted much that she saw of 
slavery. True as this undoubtedly is, the reviewer is constrained to add 
that outsiders, qua outsiders, also see certain things which natives miss 
simply because they take them for granted. Even Fanny Kemble ap. 
preciated the beauty of the coast lands; indeed there were few finer 
descriptions of them to be had than hers, until Sidney Lanier came years 
later to write of ‘‘The Marshes of Glynn.’’ 

The greater part of Mrs. Lovell’s book partakes of an antiquarian, 
rather than of a strictly historical character, and exhibits the usual 
merits and weaknesses associated with this type of work. It is uncritical 
both in the use of sources and in the general approach to the subject — 
it is quite frankly a labor of love rather than a scientific study. Yet it 
conveys an impression of general authenticity. This is due perhaps to 
the fact that it is based primarily on a series of reminiscences, particu- 
larly those of the author’s uncle, Captain Charles Spalding Wylly, him- 
self a grandson of a famous planter, Thomas Spalding of Sapelo. There 
is little attempt at a consistent narrative, but facts are recorded which 
might otherwise have been lost, and the use of episodes sometimes trivial 
in themselves creates an ‘‘atmosphere’’ that might be missing in a more 
objective account. 


Duke University RicuarD H. Suryock 


From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee: A Study in Frontier Democ- 
racy. By Thomas P. Abernethy. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1932. xiii+392 pp. Maps, charts, and bibliog- 
raphy. $3.50.) 

Although much has been written, little has been known of the progress 
of democracy in the United States. Professor Abernethy has made a care- 
ful and scholarly study of this movement in Tennessee from its settle- 
ment to the Civil War. 

In the early period, democratic tendencies were throttled by greedy 
land speculators, chief among whom was William Blount. According to 
the author, there were two groups of these ‘‘magnates,’’ the legalists, 
who operated within the law, and the extra-legalists, who lacked the 
power to control governmental policies. This is a close distinction, for it 
is apparent that none of these arrant speculators were over-sensitive 
about minor considerations of equity. 

When the movement known as Jacksonian democracy swept the West, 
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its true proponent in Tennessee was William Carroll. Jackson, who by 
this time had become a ‘‘magnate’’ at least in attitude, served only as 
the hero of the gullible masses. James K. Polk then followed as the 
leader of democracy in his state. ‘‘The comfortable planter was in con- 
trol of the party of the people, and it came to represent the interests of 
the slaveocracy.’’ Consequently, the cause of democracy languished un- 
til the coming of the ‘‘only true and outstanding democrat produced by 
the Old South’? — Andrew Johnson. With his passing to the national 
arena, government returned into the hands of plantation owners to be 
used in their interests. 

Professor Abernethy’s study presents many new contributions. He 
sketches the social, economic, and religious development of a typical 
frontier community. He shows that the Regulators had nothing to do 
with the settlement of East Tennessee; that Blount occupied a much 
more prominent place in the development of the West than is usually 
ascribed to him; that Jackson was not in hearty sympathy with the real 
democracy of his own state; that such men as Thomas Person, William 
Carroll, and Andrew ‘Tohnson were the leaders of the true democratic 
movements of their ties; and that ‘‘Democracy was never applied in 
polities, but it was applied in things of the intellect.’’ 

This book is a valuable addition to the limited number of scholarly 
studies relating to the history of the old Southwest and Tennessee. 


Vanderbilt University Cart S. DRIVER 


Alkali Trails or Social and Economic Movements of the Texas Frontier, 
1846-1900. By William Curry Holden. (Dallas: The Southwest 
Press, 1930. ix-+-253 pp.) 

One would never suspect that a book bearing on its outer cover the 
title Alkali Trails is in reality a serious and rather detailed historical 
study supported by numerous references to original sources. The sub- 
ject is the development of the western half of the state of Texas during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. Each of the nine chapters is an 
independent study of a special phase, yet there is a continuity in the 
story. The first three chapters on the coming of the Nordies, the slaugh- 
ter of the buffalo, and the cattle kingdom represent the small contribu- 
tions. The better ones deal with frontier journalism, division and 
sectionalism, droughts, mineral mirages, under a misleading title of 
‘‘Mirages,’’ railroads, and farmers. 

Professor Holden has taken advantage of his long residence in the 
western part of the state of Texas to study at first hand the region of 
which he writes. He has studied the files of frontier, or West Texas, 
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newspapers in a way that no one else has done. His chapter on frontier 
journalism reveals to us the nature of the early papers, the precarious. 
ness of their existence in a sparse society, and the mercurial tempera. 
ment of their editors. He lists in one place nearly thirty of these papers, 
and his references show that he consulted the files of many of them. 

His story of division and sectionalism tells of the various movements 
that have been set on foot with a view to dividing the large state of 
Texas into two or more smaller ones. Here is a genuine contribution to 
Texas history. This chapter is made more valuable by a series of fifteen 
maps which tell the story in a graphic way. The chapter on droughts 
will not be used as much by future students as the one discussed next 
above. There is an elusive quality about a drought that almost defies the 
historical method which is followed so faithfully throughout the book. 
The able literary man can do a better job with droughts and will find 
good material here for his imagination to work on. 

The title ‘‘ Mirages’’ is misleading. It does not deal with optical illu- 
sions sO common in the land of great distances, but rather with the 
fruitless search for mineral wealth — gold, silver, tin. These are the 
chimeras which drew men on. 

The treatment of amusements and railroads may be passed over by 
stating that newspapers have served as sources. The excellence of the 
last chapter which bears the title of ‘‘ Farmers’’ is increased by the maps. 

The book is authentic and its style is clear and straightforward. What- 
ever may be lacking in unity (a lack which the author recognizes in the 
preface) is owing to the fact that the subject is itself a fragment. West 
Texas is, after all, only a little more than half of Texas; it is less than 
half of the great natural environment of which it is a part. Alkali Trails 
will prove of interest to all who seek reliable knowledge about the re- 
gion treated. It is almost indispensable to students of Texas history and 
valuable to those interested in the general social aspects of the vast sub- 
humid region of the United States. 


University of Texas WaLTER Prescott WEBB 


A Texas Ranger. By N. A. Jennings with a Foreword by J. Frank 
Dobie. (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 1930. xv-+-287 pp.) 

This reprint of a Scribner book published in 1899, purports to be the 
story of the author’s experience in Texas for about three years following 
September, 1874. Though Jennings was only eighteen when he reached 
San Antonio in 1874, his adventures for the next six months as told by 
himself would make the exploits of Jack Hays and Ben McCulloch for 
the same length of time pale and insipid. 
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The author reached San Antonio with a six-shooter and $3.25 and lost 
his money in a monte game, and his job on a ranch. He went to Laredo 
to raise vegetables, and on the very night he got there had a narrow es- 
cape from a mob in Nueva Laredo, was extricated by Bill Thompson, 
brother of notorious Ben, became clerk to the quartermaster — after 
failing with vegetables — got fired, met a bad man who was United 
States Commissioner, and was made a U. S. Marshall immediately. He 
spent three weeks on a surveying trip on which three rattlesnakes were 
killed for every mile. Upon his return he was made chief of police of 
Laredo with ten Mexicans under him. He resigned, crossed the river, led 
a revolution, and charged a town; deserted and returned to persuade an 
artillery captain to bombard Mexico at which he took a few shots himself. 
All this was experienced by a Philadephian of eighteen within six months 
after he set foot in Texas. 

The part of the book dealing with the Texas ranger experience is a 
little better — only a little — so far as veracity is concerned. The au- 
thor leads the reader to believe that he was with Captain L. H. McNelly 
from April, 1875, until about 1878. But one can follow his own story 
from the time he came to Texas until he joined the Rangers, and prove 
almost beyond a doubt by internal evidence that the elapsed time carried 
him to the first day of June. One must allow him a reasonable length of 
time as U. S. Marshall, revolutionist, and chief of police of Laredo. It 
was necessary for the author to get himself into the force by June in 
order to participate with McNelly in a most stirring fight on Palo Alto 
prairie, near Brownsville, June 12, 1875. 

Jennings claims also to have been in the greatest exploit of McNelly, 
the fight at Los Cuevas, in November, 1875. As a matter of fact, Jen- 
nings was in neither battle for the reason that he was not then a ranger. 
His name does not appear on the muster roll for this period, and it does 
not appear in any account except Jennings’ own. Jennings served with 
MeNelly shortly before the Captain’s health broke down. Mr. Dobie says 
he certainly served from May 26, 1876 to February 1, 1877, and that 
probably is the extent of his service. 

Jennings wrote his account long after the events occurred, and claims 
to have come to Texas for material, which he doubtless did. He did 
write letters to the men in the service, asking for information. One of 
the letters is in the possession of the reviewer. He used official documents 
in some cases, and gave a fairly accurate account of the important Mc- 
Nelly fights. There are grave doubts, however, about the letter dated 
December 2, 1875, purported to have been written from Captain Mc- 
Nelly to Adjutant General Steele. The letter is not in the Adjutant 
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General’s office, as are the others quoted ; equally important, it is not in 
the language that is there preserved in his handwriting. 

Mr. Dobie’s foreword deserves some attention. He had no trouble in 
recognizing that Jennings had told a good story, Crusoean though it be. 
He recognized that the story was of doubtful authenticity. He compares 
Jennings’ writings with those of Roosevelt and Richard Harding Davis 
as to readability, and tells the reader that the Scribner edition of the 
book sold for thirty dollars a copy second hand. 

Mr. Dobie took some liberty with the only official document quoted in 
his nine-page foreword. He strikes the heroic note of the book by quot- 
ing a fragment of a sentence from one of Captain McNelly’s letters. The 
quotation, lifted from its context, together with Mr. Dobie’s comment 
that follows, leaves the impression that Captain MecNelly, or perhaps one 
of his rangers, brought in the bullet-riddled body of a cow thief who had 
resisted arrest. What Captain MecNelly clearly reported was that a 
deputy sheriff had brought in the body. Surely the Texas rangers 
achieved enough ‘‘on their own hook’’ without taking credit, even by 
implication, for deeds performed by their fellow peace officers. Mr. 
Dobie suggests that from such items alone ‘‘a history that makes the 
past live’’ could not be written. This raises a question as to how much 
information one would have to gather on the doings of deputy sheriffs 
in order to write a history of the Texas Rangers. 


University of Texas Watrter Prescott WEsB 


California Letters of Lucius Fairchild. Edited by Joseph Schafer. 
Wisconsin Historical Publications, Collections, Vol. XX XI. (Madi- 
son: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1931. xix-+-212 pp. 
Frontispiece and illustrations. ) 

As the introduction states, the letters contained in this volume have 
a two-fold significance: they constitute an interesting and intimate chap- 
ter in the life of a man who later figured most prominently in the affairs 
of the state of Wisconsin ; and they make a valuable addition to the ever 
growing body of personal narratives relating to the great Gold Rush of 
1849. It is with this second aspect of the book that this brief review is 
primarily concerned. 

Lucius Fairchild was only three months over seventeen years of age 
when he started in an ox wagon on the overland journey to California 
in the spring of 1849. For six years he remained in the mining regions, 
seeking his fortune in various camps and in a variety of ways from 
Calaveras to Scott’s Valley near the Oregon boundary. He was in turn 
miner, rooming house proprietor, storekeeper, butcher, rancher — and 
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not infrequently carried on several of these occupations at the same 
time. In some of his ventures he made money, only to lose it in others; 
but more fortunate than many of his contemporaries, he finally returned 
to Madison financially much better off than when he left. 

The letters, written chiefly to members of his own family, contain 
much that is purely personal and therefore possess no definite histori- 
eal value. On the other hand, the description given by young Fairchild, 
observant and impressionable as he was, of the long overland journey to 
California, the trials and vicissitudes of the amateur prospector, the 
every day life in the mining regions, and the ever changing fortunes of 
himself and his associates, gives the book a definite place in its field. 

The format of the volume is satisfactory ; there are few typographical 
errors; the footnotes are helpful but one wishes there were more of 
them; the illustrations add much to the interest of the book, but a map 
by all means should have been added showing the regions visited by 
Fairchild. 


Occidental College Rosert G. CLELAND 


With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851: The Diary and Sketches 
of Frank Blackwell Mayer. Edited by Bertha L. Heilbron. (St. 
Paul: The Minnesota Historical Society, 1932. xii+214 pp. Illus- 
trations and addenda. $2.50.) 

The publication of this diary of 1851 by the Minnesota State His- 
torical Society constitutes another valuable addition to the available 
source materials for Middle West history. The original document and 
accompanying sketches are the property of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago. By means of photostatic copies of the diary and of many of 
Mayer’s drawings, the editor has been able to assemble for the first time 
the several parts of this interesting document. Its value lies in the long 
list of early missionaries, pioneers, and traders whom he records as hav- 
ing met on his journey to the Minnesota frontier at this early date, as 
well as in his careful descriptions of the geography, the animals, and of 
the natives in the regions visited. He makes his journey from Cincin- 
nati to Ft. Snelling by steamboat and later to Traverse des Sioux on the 
Minnesota River. The visit of the artist to this farthest point was made 
in the company of Governor Ramsey and the special Indian commis- 
sioner, Luke Lea. This occasion afforded Mayer an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to observe and record at first hand the social life and customs of 
the Indians, the half breeds, and the various white inhabitants of this 
western frontier. He was thus enabled to make one of the very earliest 
records of the life at old Ft. Snelling. Besides this he visited a mission- 
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ary station near this point in charge of Reverend T. 8S. Williamson, ang 
was fortunate in being present at one of the well known Indian treaty 
conferences in what was then the far West. ; 

The publication is rendered especially valuable by the introduction, jn 
which the editor gives in detail the life of the artist and a full account of 
his sketches, drawings, and paintings now constituting the collection at 
Chicago. 

Among his many descriptions of the life on this frontier, Mayer gives 
an excellent account of the game of la crosse as played by the Sioux 
Indians at Kaposia, the missionary station. He draws, also, a lively pic. 
ture of a wedding among the half breeds at this same point, and com. 
ments on some very interesting customs of the natives. 

The work is illustrated by many well chosen sketches of the artist, that 
add peculiar interest to it. The footnotes are excellent and add much to 
the value of the document. 


The Mission to Spain of Pierre Soulé, 1853-1855: A Study im the Cuban 
Diplomacy of the United States. By Amos A. Ettinger. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. xvi+559 pp. Illustrations and 
bibliographical note. $4.00.) 

The principal facts concerning the Soulé mission to Spain were set 
forth not long ago by the scholarly hand of the late Henry Barrett 
Learned in volume VI of the American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy. More recently, the relation of the mission to the general 
policies of the administration of Franklin Pierce has received clarifica- 
tion in Professor Nichols’ biography of that president. In contrast with 
these writers, who utilized principally American sources, Dr. Ettinger 
has delved in the archives of England and France, and, to some extent. 
Russia; although he appears to have been unable to obtain access to the 
records of the Spanish Foreign Office. The authoritative work of J. 
Becker, Historia de las Relaciones Exteriores de Espana durante el 
Siglo XIX, has been used, however, to supply this deficiency. Possibly 
the archives at Havana might have yielded more than is indicated in Dr. 
Ettinger’s footnotes. 

Some introductory pages discuss the British policy towards slavery 
and the slave trade with special reference to Cuba. There follows an 
interesting chapter on the relations of England and France to Spanish 
matters in the fifties, with a demonstration, drawn from Dr. Ettinger’s 
earlier Alexander Prize Essay, of the inconsistency of President Fill- 
more in regard to the ‘‘tri-partite’’ treaty proposed by Great Britain 
and France to the United States. There is a brief, but illuminating, 
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sketch of Soulé’s early years. In the remainder of the book, which was 
submitted as a doctoral thesis at the University of Oxford, is to be found 
a far more detailed account of the Soulé mission than any which was 
hitherto known. Dr. Ettinger demonstrates anew that the choice of Soulé 
constituted an egregious error on the part of the Pierce administration 
and — what Learned had already brought out — that over and above 
Soulé’s mistakes some of the blame for the worst features of the Ostend 
report, later known as the manifesto, must be shared by Secretary 
Marcy. A new and important addition to the story developed by Dr. 
Ettinger reveals the unauthorized and improper activities of Soulé in 
connection with the revolutionary groups in Europe which, surviving 
from 1848, were working against the established order in Spain and in 
other countries. 

In general, the book is well written. It is provided with an elaborate 
bibliographical appendix. Here and there there is an unfortunate 
phrase, as when Dr. Ettinger speaks of Buchanan as ‘‘Slidell’s political 
protégé.’” More amusing is the author’s insistence upon viewing Bu- 
chanan as ‘‘the old Quaker,’’ an appellation which would have given 
Mr. Buchanan, who was of strict Scotch-Irish Presbyterian background, 
at least one good laugh. 


University of Pennsylvania Sr. Greorce L. Sioussat 


The Free Negro Family: A Study of Family Origins before the Civil 
War. By E. Franklin Frazier. (Nashville: Fisk University Press, 
1932. vi+75 pp. Tables, maps, and bibliography.) 

There are certain propositions in the social studies which, no matter 
how firmly they are adhered to by most investigators in their respective 
fields, cannot be too often illustrated. The slim volume here under con- 
sideration is devoted, at bottom, to one of them. It is, simply, that any 
subject race or class, in so far as it is given the opportunity, can in time 
adapt itself satisfactorily to the dominant civilization in which it is com- 
pelled to have its being. 

The subject race, in this case, is the American Negro; the evidence of 
adaptability comes from the records of the free colored families of the 
ante-bellum period. And if by adaptability is understood not merely the 
power to survive, but the power to find self-expression commendable 
even in the eyes of the dominant group, the evidence is still presented in 
Mr. Frazier’s book. 

It is not to be thought that The Free Negro Family is a piéce a 
thése, however. It devotes itself to a sober chronicle of the diverse 
origins of the free Negro group, the history of various outstanding fam- 
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ilies and individuals, the relationships established between whites and 





freedmen, and the distribution of the free Negro group before the War. b 
Manumission seems to have been partly on economic, partly on humani- F 
tarian grounds, and often an afterthought to inter-racial sex relation. fi 
ships. Not infrequently, a talented freedman attained a status in the 8 
community which altogether nullified the strict letter of the black codes, 1 


The group, Mr. Frazier thinks, was most numerous in the cities, to which i 
it drifted for economic and social reasons; and later — in the tidewater 
regions in which intensive cultivation by the plantation method had be- 
come unprofitable. 

One could wish that the author had chosen to make an intensive study 
of the free colored group in some one place, or some two contrasting 
places, doing for the ante-bellum freedman what he has already done for 
the Negro in Chicago. Only in this fashion could he prove his points to 
the hilt, and give his narrative the breath of life which so enhances the 
usefulness of social history. As the book stands, it scatters a good deal, 
suggests more than it demonstrates convincingly, and seems to lean 
heavily on the work of Bassett and Woodson. 


Washington, D. C. Pau. LEwInson 


Southern Editorials on Secession. Edited by Dwight Lowell Dumond. 
(New York: The Century Company, 1931. xxxiii+529 pp.) 

The Secession Movement, 1860-1861. By Dwight Lowell Dumond. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. x+294 pp. Appendix and 
bibliography. $2.50.) 

In the writing of American history not overmuch attention has been 
paid to the point of the South — other than that of the politicians — 
in the years preceding the sixties, in the period immediately before the 
secession of the gulf states, and in the months between then and the fall 
of Fort Sumter. Most that has been written has been based actually, if 
not consciously, on the war-propaganda notion that secession was either 
the result of a long, secret, and devilish conspiracy which finally, in the 
action of the southern states, reached its consummation; or else that it 
was the effect of sheer passion and madness, equally inspired of the 
devil. Today, fortunately, historians are coming to a more scientific and 
more scholarly view, and in these two volumes of Mr. Dumond is to be 
found the result of the newer approach to the American Civil War. 

The two volumes form a singularly interesting combination, present- 
ing as they do valuable source material in the raw and the author’s inter- 
pretation of it, as well as of the mass of other sources he has employed. 


They make a very distinct contribution to the historical literature of the 
period. 
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Southern Editorials on Secession is the first of the volumes published 
by the American Historical Association through the Albert J. Beveridge 
Fund. It consists of one hundred and eighty-three editorials, winnowed 
finally from nearly two thousand selected from the files of seventy-two 
southern newspapers. They begin in January, 1860 and run to May 9, 
1861, and are quoted from such representative organs of southern opin- 
ion as the Richmond Examiner, Enquirer, and Whig; the New Orleans 
Bee, Picayune, True Delta, and Crescent; the Charleston Mercury; the 
Louisville Courier, and Journal; the Nashville Banner, and Patriot; the 
Missourt Republican; the Raleigh Standard; the Augusta Chronicle ; 
and the Lexington (Kentucky) Statesman. More than one hundred and 
fifty of the number come from these and the rest are from less than a 
dozen other papers. In the distribution by states Maryland, Florida, 
Texas, and Arkansas, have none; Mississippi has 1; Missouri, 4; Ala- 
bama, 5; North Carolina, 8; Georgia, 11; South Carolina, 16; Tennessee, 
19; Kentucky, 25; Virginia, 28; and Louisiana, 66. While undoubtedly 
they express fairly well southern sentiment, the value of the book and 
its effect would be stronger if the selections had not been so closely con- 
centrated. Surely the proportion allotted to each state for example, does 
not make for the most accurate presentation of a cross section of south- 
ern opinion. Nevertheless, the book does make available for the student 
and general reader a striking collection of valuable material, interpreted 
and lightened by an excellent introduction. Also, if there is anyone left 
who needs to have the conspiracy myth destroyed, a reading of these 
documents will effectually put an end to it. 

The Secession Momement, 1860-1861 is a study of secession from the 
opening of 1860. Extended introductory chapters deal with the conflict- 
ing political principles in 1860 and with the plans of southern codpera- 
tion. Four chapters — almost a third of the book — are devoted to the 
Democratic conventions at Charleston, Baltimore, and Richmond, and 
to the Constitutional Union convention. The remainder of the volume is 
given to the secession of South Carolina, Georgia, and the gulf states, 
ending, unfortunately it would seem to the reviewer, with the inaugura- 
tion of Lincoln. 

The most striking conclusions reached by the author are that the 
Douglas Democrats were chiefly responsible for the division of the party 
at Charleston and for the failure of the two wings to come together at 
Baltimore; and that upon the Republicans in Congress and the leaders 
outside must rest the responsibility for failure of all the attempts at 
compromise. 

The study is an excellently documented narrative and while the au- 
thor’s conclusions are mainly implied rather than stated, there is mani- 
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fest in it, fairly clearly, strong sympathy with the point of view of the 
South in the period treated. That does not lessen its value, for after the 
making of books without end devoted to the other point of View, it is 
just as well to have this side ably presented. 


University of North Carolina J. G. bE RoutHac Hamiton 


Robert Barnwell Rhett: Father of Secession. By Laura A. White. (New 
York: The Century Company, 1931. ix+264 pp. Bibliography, 
$5.00.) 

It is now more than a century since Robert Barnwell Rhett issued the 
startling Colleton Address or ‘‘manifesto of disunion.’’ This was only 
the prophetic beginning of a strenuous life of opposition. Entering 
state politics as a nationalist, Rhett was soon permanently converted by 
the trend of events and accepted the political creed of Hamilton, Turn- 
bull, and, later, Calhoun. Honest, frank, and capable, he was independ- 
ent enough to defy Calhoun and consistent enough to fail of the highest 
success as a politician. He refused to veer with the wind and shift with 
the tide; had he been less staunch he would have been considered 
erratic; as it was, the bulk of his contemporaries thought him ‘‘very 
excitable and unstable and intolerant and contemptuous of all about 
him, with neither tact or discretion and without sympathy or popularity 
with the great mass of men.’’ Only his native district of Colleton could 
always be counted on to support him. 

Miss White has narrated critically and dispassionately the career of 
‘the father of secession,’’ and has written a political biography of the 
first importance. With a pleasing style distinguished by clarity, the 
author explains the réle Rhett played in one of the most complex periods 
of South Carolina’s history. Necessarily the author must sketch the poli- 
tical history of the times, and this she does with directness and economy. 
From nullification through the Civil War, Rhett’s ideas are analyzed, 
his party relations explained, and his political associations with Cal- 
houn, Hammond, Elmore, and others clarified. Another ray of light is 
east on the inner workings of state politics. 

Although Rhett’s views on important public issues, together with his 
activities as legislator, congressman, and editor of the famous Charles- 
ton Mercury, are discussed fully, the central theme of the book is Rhett 
and secession. Miss White calls Rhett ‘‘the father of secession,’’ but 
very wisely does belabor the point. Rhett did not originate the idea of 
a southern confederacy, but from 1828 on he clung obstinately, if some- 
times silently, to the notion that for the protection of the South a 
southern confederacy must be established through separate state action, 
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preferably led by South Carolina. With secession came his disillusion- 
ment. The government which he had struggled so long to establish 
practically ignored him, and in the end he was a bitter critic of the 
Confederate administration. The southern Confederacy, ‘‘in all that 
mattered,’’ was scarcely an improvement on the old Union, and in the 
early days of the War Rhett was mortally afraid that the leaders of the 
Confederacy would permit a political and commercial ‘‘reconstruction’’ 
which would renew and reform the old Union and obliterate the Con- 
federacy. 

Unfortunately Miss White was not permitted to use all the Rhett 
papers, and thus her study is not as well-rounded as could be desired. 
One would like to know more of the intimate, personal side of Rhett, as 
a lawyer, planter, editor. One does, nevertheless, get a clear idea of his 
character and temperament. It is a distinct contribution and can be sup- 
planted only when the Rhett papers are made available in their en- 
tirety. However, it is probable that in all essentials Miss White’s excel- 
lent study is complete. 


Duke University R. H. Woopy 


Edmund Ruffin, Southerner: A Study in Secession. By Avery Craven. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. xiv-+283 pp. Notes 
and illustrations. $3.00.) 

The leaders of the secession movement have constituted a group of 
prophets without honor among the historians. The author of Edmund 
Ruffin has resurrected one to the immortality of a deserved place in 
history. 

Edmund Ruffin, the son of a first family from the tide water on the 
James, was editor of the Farmer’s Register, a soil chemist, a pamphlet- 
eer, an author, a political agitator, and a prodigious organizer. As an 
active advocate of southern nationalism he organized the League of 
United Southerners, drafted the ‘‘Harpers Ferry Memorial,’’ supplied 
John Brown pikes to all the slave state legislatures, organized the South- 
ern Rights Association and the Ladies’ Shooting Clubs, as well as 
touched off the first cannon that echoed the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter to move a listless nation. 

Ruffin appears as a man of a strong analytical intellect, of a bold and 
incisive literary style, of a courageous individualism of action, and of a 
remarkable integrity of character. As a typical ‘‘Southerner’’ Ruffin 
does not precisely fit the picture. He is too scientific, too puritanical, 
and even too logical. But as a ‘‘study in secession’’ the clear-eyed, fear- 
less old Virginian furnishes a most admirable theme about whom to 
associate the whole sectional controversy. 
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The author has relied to a large extent for his materials upon the up. 
published Ruffin diary, the James H. Hammond Papers, and the Wynd. 
ham Robertson Papers. The diary (1855-65) is a most illuminating 
psychological record as well as a pithy commentary upon the events of 
the decade. The author has presented this restless, energetic southerner 
against a nicely sketched social, economic, and political background 
narrative. The reader will search far to find so clear, sympathetic, and 
well balanced a presentation of the psychological factors which pro. 
duced the Civil War. Indirectly, there is involved a good deal of a re. 
assessment of war responsibilities. 

The work is presented in an excellent literary style. The historians 
would have preferred the footnotes at the bottoms of the pages. The 
mis-spelling of Brinkerhoff (p. 102) is repeated in the index. The inti- 
mation (p. 84) that the opportunities for immigrants in the old South 
were better than in the new West is at least debatable. The date on 
page 227 is clearly an error, and again on page 256 it might be inferred 
that Davis’ first knowledge of the plan to evacuate Richmond was re- 
ceived on April 2. 

The author has made a significant contribution to the understanding 
of secession. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


Itttle Aleck: A Life of Alexander H. Stephens: The Fighting Vice- 
President of the Confederacy. By E. Ramsay Richardson. (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1932. 359 pp. Illustrations 
and bibliography. $3.50.) 

Through a selection of material and the use of a lively style, Mrs. 
Richardson has written a book consciously calculated to carry forward 
the reader’s interest from start to finish. The personal and intimate 
touch is inserted throughout, and many a conversation is recorded which 
leaves the reader wondering how such chatty talk could have been pre- 
served, despite the author’s assurances that her sources were sufficient 
to enable her ‘‘ without resorting to any fictitious conversation’’ to make 
| her characters speak. There has been by devious and questionable 
means too much effort made to enliven a subject which in itself is inter- 
| esting enough. To attract attention, the author in her opening chapter 
forgets the first half century of Stephens’ life in order to arrest him 
and imprison him in Fort Warren for a season. The reader awaits the 

second chapter for Stephens to be born and brought up. 
The tendency throughout is to consider the story told, when the per- 
sonal side of Stephens has been portrayed. A person reading this book 
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gets no clear idea of the political philosophy of Stephens and he must 
guess the background of the times. The cataclysm of reconstruction re- 
mains hidden, and as for Stephens’ governorship, the reader is told 
virtually nothing beyond the fact that Little Aleck lived in the official 
mansion with his dogs, servants, and kindred. There is no documentation 
of the text, and the loss of confidence entailed by this fact is not restored 
by a foreword statement on certain sources and a bibliography composed 
largely of secondary works. 

If a person wants an Alexander H. Stephens in the flesh and blood 
(what little there was of both) as he lived his life among his friends, 
acquaintances, kinsfolk, negroes, and dogs, the, author here fulfills the 
wish — and in a style easy to read. On the contrary, if a person looks 
for this and still more, he will be disappointed. 


University of Georgia E. M. Cou.tTer 


King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of 
America. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. xi+617 pp. Bibliography. $5.00.) 

This volume constitutes, in the opinion of the reviewer, the most im- 
portant contribution that has so far been made to the diplomatic history 
of the United States during this period. Mr. Owsley has done for the 
Confederacy what E. D. Adams has done for the Union in his Great 
Britain and the American Civil War (1925). A comparison of these two 
works presents a vital contrast between two schools of historical inter- 
pretation. Adams confines his attention to the use of diplomatic and 
journalistic materials and goes so far as to take a side-kick at the eco- 
nomic historians whose conclusions are summarily dismissed. Owsley 
recognizes the significance of economic forces underlying politics and 
diplomacy with the result that he has extended the scope of his study 
beyond the documents and given a more valid interpretation of the diplo- 
matic history of this period. Both studies are severely limited by the 
fact that Adams treats the Confederacy as more or less of a silent part- 
ner while Owsley does not explain the position of the United States 
government. This leaves much to be done by historians in the way of 
unifying the history of the period to the end that there may ultimately 
exist a well-balanced history of the Civil War. 

Professor Owsley’s monograph is divided into nineteen chapters sup- 
ported with a full apparatus of footnotes. The first chapter of which 
the second is a continuation treats of ‘‘The Foundation of the Confed- 
eracy.’’ In these two chapters the author does no more than repeat with 
a wealth of detail a familiar story: the belief, to quote Edward Chan- 
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ning, “‘that cotton was ‘King’ and that the cessation of exportation for 
a few months, or years at most, would bring the nations of Europe t 
their knees in supplication to the Southerners to plant cotton; and would 
even bring about the recognition of the Southern Confederacy by Greg 
Britain and France.’’ It was this conviction, supported by statistics anq 
a volume of argument and discussion, that constituted the foundation of 
Confederate diplomacy. Among the chapters which constitute distine. 
tive contributions to the history of Confederate diplomacy may be mep. 
tioned: Chapter IV, The Troubled Waters of Mexico; Chapter VI, Con. 
federate Propaganda and Public Opinion; Chapter VIII, The Ineffec. 
tiveness of the Blockade; Chapter XII, Confederate Finances Abroad; 
Chapter XV, The Diplomatic Break with England in 1863; and Chapter 
XIX, Why Europe Did Not Intervene. Other chapters treat in detail of 
the negotiations. 

The concluding chapter on why ‘‘ Europe Did Not Intervene”’ resolves 
itself into the question ‘‘Why England did not interfere’’; for Mr. 
Owsley accepts the verdict that France would not intervene while Eng. 
land remained neutral for fear of possible consequences to herself. 
England’s resistance to ‘‘the power of King Cotton,’’ observes the au- 
thor, ‘‘has two usual explanations — though other factors are conceded 
as playing minor parts. The older school has placed England’s non-inter- 
vention on a high and idealistic basis: the sympathy of the Lancashire 
population — and of the common people generally — with the Union as 
a great experiment in Democracy, as a great model which was held up 
to the English; and their antipathy to slavery. The newer school of 
economic historians has not been satisfied with such high motives for 
mere cotton mill workers; they have insisted that the antidote for one 
economic impulse is to be found in another and greater economic impulse. 
This antidote for the King Cotton virus has been found in. . . ‘wheat.’ 
England must have American wheat or perish.’’» He dismisses both ex- 
planations of England’s policy of non-intervention. He proposes ‘“‘to 
substitute a much more sinister term for wheat, ‘war profits.’’’ The 
industrial interests made huge profits out of the American war: ‘‘The 
cotton industries, the linen and woolen industries, the munitions indus- 
try, and the ship building and shipping industries. England far from 
being hog-ridden by poverty during the American Civil War made 
enormous material profits.’’ ‘‘War profits’’ constitute the explanation 
of why England did not intervene to obtain cotton. This new slant on 
the diplomacy of the period is well and convincingly presented. It con- 
stitutes perhaps the most significant part of Mr. Owsley’s study. 

The non-intervention of England in the American Civil War cannot, 
however, in the light of historical evidence, be explained in terms of 
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war profits alone. Other forces contributed to the preservation of Eng- 
land’s official neutrality. In dismissing the idealistic interpretation of 
history, the author has underestimated, as earlier writers have over- 
rated, the importance of British anti-slavery sentiment. His summary 
disposal of the economic interpretation of wheat without further inves- 
tigation of England’s dependence on the American supply and the part 
played by wheat in preventing England from intervening in behalf of 
the Confederacy is hardly justified. A combination of forces: political 
and diplomatic; military and naval; moral and ethical; economic and 
commercial, explain England’s non-intervention in the war for southern 
independence. The evaluation of these forces is a difficult problem which 
remains a challenge to the historian of this period. 
A classified bibliography and a useful index are provided. 


Iowa State College Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Fighting for Time, or the Battle that Saved Washington and Mayhap 
the Union. By Glenn H. Worthington. (Frederick, Maryland: The 
Author, 1932. ix+306 pp. Illustrations and maps. $2.50.) 

In order to relieve Grant’s pressure on Richmond, in the early sum- 
mer of 1864, Lee detached General Jubal A. Early and a force of some 
10,000 men to strike at the federal army from the rear through the 
Shenandoah Valley and, if circumstances dictated, to threaten Washing- 
ton and the North. It was hoped that Early would be able to create 
sufficient alarm to cause the withdrawal of troops from Grant’s army 
and thus relieve the pressure on Lee’s embattled front. How effectively 
this object was accomplished is history. The battle of Monocacy was one 
of the incidents of Early’s diversion and, perhaps, was instrumental in 
saving the federal capital from temporary occupation and partial de- 
struction. 

Judge Worthington’s book is an account of the battle of Monocacy and 
is also a plea for more extended recognition of its importance by the 
federal government in its program of marking the battlefield. The 
book is based on the Official Records and on the memoirs, diaries, and 
recollections of participants. This method of presentation has both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. It puts into accessible printed form, mate- 
rial that is largely of primary source value. On the other hand the 
method of inclusion of such material makes for a slow-moving and 
somewhat involved narrative. It is difficult to preserve any continuity 
and, for this reason, the narrative lacks definitiveness and clarity. Much 
miscellaneous material of value and interest is presented, but it is diffi- 


cult to obtain a clear picture of events. 
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The author maintains that but for the Confederate check at Monocacy 
Washington would have been occupied. Perhaps it would, but more 
likely Early would not have risked his small force so far from support 
and hemmed in on every side. The gold in the vaults of the Uniteg 
States treasury had a greater attraction for the impoverished Confed. 
erates than did possession of the city. General John B. Gordon, one of 
Early’s subordinate commanders, wrote that at a council of war ‘‘there 
was not a dissenting opinion as to the impolicy of entering the city” 
though ‘‘the unprotected space (through the breastworks) was broad 
enough for the passage of Early’s army without resistance.’’ Grant, in 
his Memoirs, remarks that Early ‘‘might have entered the Capital.” 
The soldiers in Early’s army wondered what they would do with the 
city if they occupied it. Chittenden says that ‘‘until after Early had 
retired the inhabitants of Washington had little idea of how near they 
had been to being under enemy rule.’’ In any case, ‘‘ Wallace’s merit is 
that he went to the right place at the right time and did the best he 
could with the force he had.’’ 

By the time Early finally reached the outskirts of Washington, any 
opportunity effectively to occupy the city had all but passed. Heavy 
federal re-enforcements were arriving or were nearby. 

The book is illustrated and has several useful maps. There is an index, 
but no bibliography. 


Great Neck, New York THomas Rosson Hay 





The Papers of Randolph Abbot Shotwell. Edited by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton in collaboration with Rebecca Cameron. Vol. II. (Raleigh: 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, 1931. x-+581 pp.) 
This second volume of the Shotwell papers continues the Civil War 
diary of this proud and impetuous young southerner from a vivid 
account of the battle of Gettysburg — especially Pickett’s charge in 
which he participated — through the retreat to Richmond and the oper- 
ations around the Confederate capital to the point of his capture while 
making a night reconnaisance. There follows his prison diary recording 
his experiences at Point Lookout and later, until his release in June, 
1865, at Fort Delaware. This vivid account of his hardships and suffer- 
ings as a prisoner is a fair counterpart to the prison tales that came 
from (Union captives at) Libby and Andersonville. Seldom have the 
horrors of war been more effectively revealed. 
But the memoir that follows discussing, in the eighties, Reconstruction 
days in the South reveals clearly that a people can suffer as keenly from 
a peace imposed by force and maintained by outside compulsion. With 
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the passionate emotions aroused by his own experience during that try- 
ing period, he tells the story of the organizing of the ‘‘Red Stings’’ of 
Ruthford County, North Carolina and, of his personal connection with 
the Klan which finally led to his arrest and imprisonment. In these later 
developments Shotwell again turns to his journal which is full of vivid 
comments. It must be said that Shotwell’s emotion at times led to mis- 
statements or exaggerations in both his memoir and his journal, the 
more flagrant of which the editor undertakes to point out in his foot- 
notes. Indeed, the editorial work on this volume in many particulars 
excells that on the first volume of the work. 


W. R. Uz A. C. C. 


The United States Since 1865. By Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin E. 
Kendrick. (New York: F. 8. Crofts and Company, 1932. xx+-775 
pp. Bibliography, maps, charts, and tables.) 

No task is more difficult to the historian, perhaps, than the presenta- 
tion and appraisement of the recent past. Invaluable sources of infor- 
tation are unaccessible, perspective and proportion are difficult to 
determine, genuine impartiality and objectivity are well-nigh impossible. 
Nevertheless, every age needs and insistently demands its own history. 

The book under review is a valuable addition to the growing list of 
one-volume histories of the United States since the Civil War. One of 
its distinctive features in the words of the editor (foreword, v-vi), is 
that ‘‘as it approaches the present it becomes constantly more thorough 
in discussion and richer in detail. Not only is as much space given to the 
thirty years of the twentieth century as to the forty which preceded it, 
but within these thirty years the emphasis is upon the last fifteen.’’ 
Other meritable features differentiating the volume from many other 
texts dealing with the last seventy years are the topical treatment of 
trends and problems, the emphasis placed upon social and economic 
forces, the presentation of the viewpoints of farmers and laborers, the 
attention given to such subjects as education, literature, music, phil- 
anthropy, and religion, and the deliberate effort to stimulate reflective 
thinking. 

Obviously, in view of the last named feature, the volume is replete 
with statements that many historians will question or reject. As ex- 
amples the following may be cited: ‘‘Perhaps no war in history was 
preceded, accompanied, and followed by so much hate’’ as the Civil 
War (p. 3); ‘‘it was northern and western wheat which kept England 
neutral and closed the Civil War triumphantly’’ (p. 165); ‘‘ Emily 
Dickinson . . . stands out as the greatest poet of her own day’’ (p. 256) ; 
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“‘to call the campaign of 1896 a process in mass education .. . is pal. 
pably an absurdity; .. . everything that was done in the campaign was 
calculated to awaken passion, evoke fear, mobilize popular sentiment” 
(pp. 316-317) ; ‘‘up to the outbreak of the World War, the American 
capitalistic economy was troubled by none of the difficulties that com. 
pelled Europeans to turn to an imperialistic policy’’ (p. 358) ; ‘‘as far 
as motives were concerned, American expansion into backward regions 
[down to 1914] had none of those aspects of necessity that were to be 
found in the European movement overseas’’ (p. 359); ‘‘he [Wilson] 
knew next to nothing of the arts; his tastes in literature were conven- 
tional ; contemporary movements in social thought he simply let pass by 
without an interrogation’’ (p. 456). 

Several errors have been noted. From 1847 on (until 1932), not 
‘‘from 1860 on,’’ the Pennsylvania Railroad Company never failed to 
pay a dividend (p. 152). It was James J. Hill, not John J. Hill, who 
was ‘‘a bankrupt dreamer well into middle life’’ (p. 241). ‘‘ Army De- 
partment’’ is mentioned where ‘‘War Department’’ should be used (p. 
343). The date of the passage of the Jones Act was 1916 (correctly 
given on p. 362), not 1917 (as given on pp. 368 and 372). In the Treaty 
of Versailles Germany was not compelled to assume the ‘‘sole guilt’’ for 
the outbreak of the World War (p. 535) ; the treaty included Germany’s 
allies as also responsible for the aggression that brought on that conflict. 
In progressive schools pupils are often grouped in accordance with their 
needs as revealed by capacities in reading, usage, and the like, and not 
merely ‘‘according to their mental capacities (through the use of the 
intelligence test)’’ (pp. 690-691). Such errors, however, are few in 
number and of minor consequence. The proof reading has been done 
with unusual care, only one error — the misspelling of ‘‘disapproval”’ 
(p. 647) — having been found. 

The volume is provided with an excellent bibliography. It also con- 
tains ten serviceable maps and charts. Considered as a whole, it ranks 
high among texts in its class. 


University of Chicago Howarp C. Hit 


A Doctor of the 1870’s and 80’s. By William Allen Pusey. (Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1932, xiii+-153 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $3.00.) 

Since the family doctor is said to be passing, he has become of some 
interest as a figure of romance. Fiction has dealt kindly with him, 
thinks Dr. Pusey, but has nevertheless misrepresented him in the process 
as a figure ‘‘whose superhuman benevolence was only equalled by his 
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sub-human practicality.’’ He deserves a better fate, and the author pro- 
ceeds to provide it in the form of ‘‘an account of a country doctor, 
without resort to fiction and . . . uncolored by romance.”’ 

The author, himself a former president of the American Medical 
Association, tells the story of the professional life of his father, Dr. 
Robert B. Pusey, as a country practitioner in Kentucky between 1875 
and 1890. He has made the most of the intimate understanding which 
this relationship afforded, and yet has consciously avoided the bias it 
would ordinarily involve. Indeed the account is, considering the cir- 
cumstances, remarkably restrained and objective throughout. Yet this 
very restraint makes it plain that the elder Pusey represented the best 
type of family doctor, with his traditional devotion to his work, his 
patients, and the general welfare of his community. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a finer tribute to a practitioner than that so simply ex- 
pressed in the letter of a former patient, which concludes the narrative 
— the tribute of an erstwhile little girl who had observed the doctor 
with mingled awe and affection: ‘‘ He did love little girls, and he didn’t 
like them to be sick any more than they did. Why, of course, he loved 
them or he wouldn’t bring them baby brothers! . . . I knew that he was 
not only a great man but a good man.’’ 

In contrast to such appreciation, the greater part of the narrative is 
of a relatively impersonal character. The chapters on obstetrics and sur- 
gery, and the care of patients, afford a picture of routine practice which 
is more rare and of more immediate social significance than the usual 
story of research work in the schools. Laymen may be surprised to 
learn (p. 81) that Dr. Pusey ‘‘saw about the same diseases that the 
general practitioner sees now and in about the same proportion’’ — save 
for intestinal infections — and that in treating them ‘‘there was little 
difference between the use of drugs then and at the present time’’ (p. 
95). In general, the doctor’s work reflected what was coming to be the 
better practice of his period —a return to greater dependence upon 
‘‘nature’’ (in reaction against the too heroic procedures of the preced- 
ing generations), and the beginning of some appreciation of bacteriol- 
ogy. Descriptions of his surgery recall the courage and resourcefulness 
which was demanded of the country doctor. What modern surgeon 
would wish to perform major operations with only such equipment as 
was afforded by his own surgical case and the usual accommodations of 
a farmhouse kitchen! One should add that Dr. Pusey did have chloro- 
form, and the author points out that no other anesthetic could have been 
so valuable under the circumstances. 

Such criticisms of this biography as occur to the reviewer are of a 
relatively incidental character. The author’s style is readable and unas- 
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suming. No attempt is made to make the study a complete biography, iy 
the sense of an analysis of the subject’s entire life and character, byt 
granting the purpose in view there was no occasion for this. A few 
questions about facts might be raised; for instance, would the generali. 
zation that the same diseases obtained then and in the same proportions 
as today, hold in the case of diphtheria? Or can Dr. Pusey’s routine use 
of quinine as a tonic in the 70’s, be reconciled with the statement that 
‘*he used the commoner drugs in the same way and for the same purposes 
that they are used now?’’ Negative replies to such queries, however, 
would constitute only minor qualifications of no great significance. 

Dr. Pusey has preserved, as it were, an authentic professional por. 
trait of his father, and in so doing has to some extent helped to preserve 
the picture of a professional type. His work should therefore prove of 
genuine interest to both medical and social historians. 


Duke University Ricuarp H. SuHryock 


Mark Twain’s America. By Bernard DeVoto. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1932. xvi+353 pp. Bibliography and appendices. 
$4.00.) 

The title adequately describes this book. It is not so much a biographi- 
cal study of Mark Twain as it is a study of his social and literary back- 
grounds, of the forces and traditions which made him what he was. 
Specifically, it is a refutation of the fantastic critical theses which dur- 
ing the past decade have been advanced by Van Wyck Brooks, Waldo 
Frank, and Lewis Mumford to explain the (to them) shameful fact that 
Mark Twain was a humorist. Mr. Brooks, indeed, may be said to have 
inspired the whole volume, for though only one chapter is devoted to 
the demolition of his preposterous Freudian theory of Mark Twain as an 
instinctive satirist thwarted by his environment and his women-folk, the 
rest implicitly or explicitly add to the refutation. 

Mr. DeVoto makes a bad start. The opening chapter attempts a pan- 
oramic survey, after the now hackneyed Strachey-Guedalla formula, of 
American life in the year of Mark Twain’s birth. Unfortunately, Mr. 
DeVoto lacks the grace and ease of his models, with the result that his 
twenty-four pages of laborious allusiveness and inclusiveness are heavy 
going. Not till his attention narrows to specific aspects of the geographi- 
eal, social, and literary background of young Sam Clemens does the book 
hit its stride. The six chapters that follow afford the best summary 
known to the present reviewer of the undercurrent of Negro influence 
in the life of the slave states; of life and work on the Mississippi; of the 
tradition of American newspaper humor of which Mark Twain’s work is 
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a product and a fulfilment; and, finally, of the boisterous, full-blooded, 
uninhibited life of the Nevada and California mining camps. The re- 
maining five chapters are concerned with the impact of Mark Twain, 
the perfect literary product of this rowdy school, upon the quivering 
nerves of eastern gentility from the days of The Innocents Abroad and 
of the famous Atlantic Monthly dinner of 1877 down to Mr. Waldo 
Frank. There is much sound criticism, and even more entertainment, 
in these chapters. Though Mr. DeVoto usually wields the shillalagh of 
Donnybrook Fair rather than Lytton Strachey’s delicate eighteenth 
century rapier, the spectacle is at any rate highly exhilarating for the 
bystanders, and many of the heads he cracks had long needed such treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, he tells here comparatively little that is really new. 
The chief value of his book for the serious student, alike of literature and 
of history, will be found in chapters II-VII inclusive, where he brings 
together information nowhere else assembled and never previously ap- 
plied to the interpretation of the character and writings of Mark Twain. 


Western Reserve Unwersity J. DEL. F. 


Henry Villard and the Railways of the Northwest. By James Blaine 
Hedges. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. v-+224 pp. 
Maps. $3.00.) 

Professor Hedges has essayed a difficult task in this volume. Declin- 
ing on the one hand to produce a biography and on the other to write a 
conventional railroad history, he has analyzed Henry Villard’s trans- 
portation activities in the broad setting of the Oregon country with a 
view to ascertaining what ‘‘shaped and conditioned the course of rail- 
road development’’ in that region. This method of approach has been 
facilitated, if not suggested, by the character of the Villard Collection 
at Harvard University, upon which the monograph is largely based. 
The collection, as the author points out in a bibliographical note, com- 
prises far more than Villard’s personal papers. It includes much mate- 
rial about ‘‘the more important phases of transportation development 
in the Northwest’’ collected by Villard for use in a history that he in- 
tended to write himself. Manuscripts, pamphlets, committee reports, 
newspaper clippings, and various other materials in the collection come 
to a focus in the problem that Professor Hedges has attacked; and he 
has employed these rich sources with the competence of a scholar who 
can effectively handle masses of detail while keeping a sure hand on the 
larger aspects of his subject. He has seen both the trees and the woods. 

The railroad situation into which Villard was projected in 1874, when 
he was sent to Oregon as the representative of a group of perturbed 
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German bondholders, was tangled by rivalries that were rooted in “a 
struggle between the Columbian gateway and Puget Sound, the stakes 
being the trade of the Inland Empire, the terminus of the norther, 
transcontinental, and the commercial entrepdét of the Northwest coast.” 
The author analyzes the factors entering into this situation and then 
follows the story through the two decades of Villard’s connection with 
railroad projects in the Oregon country, a period in which no one “‘ex. 
erted so powerful an influence on the trend of events’’ and no one ‘‘ was 
so genuinely identified with the welfare’’ of that region. 
Notwithstanding the absence of a primarily biographical purpose, 
Professor Hedges gradually reveals, as he proceeds with his clear, de- 
tailed, and closely knit narrative, the full-length figure of a railroad 
statesman who had the vision to see beyond local ranges and the courage 
to aim at broad objectives. Villard solved the immediate problem that 
had given the German investors such acute concern, but when the vari- 
ous rival companies emerged, under his control, they did so ‘‘not as 
purely local enterprises, but as active units in a larger organization 
which eventually brought all conflicting transportation interests under 
its control and completed a transcontinental line of railroad to the 
Pacific Northwest.’’ He was sharply aware of the larger issues involved, 
and the author, after a searching discussion of the stock purchase plan 
whereby Villard got control of the Northern Pacific, insists that his 
clash with that road was not motivated by fear of its competition at 
Portland, but was only another phase of the Portland — Puget Sound 
rivalry. The Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, which played a 
part of high strategic importance in the clash, was from its inception 
‘part of a potential transcontinental’’ rather than a project of ‘‘ purely 
local significance.’’ An interesting chapter on ‘‘The Ascendancy of 
Villard’’ shows that the railroad magnate, after he supplanted a North- 
ern Pacific management that had been blinded by its real estate interests 
on Commencement Bay, followed a ‘‘ policy of comprehension”’ that pro- 
moted the development of all three of the rival cities — Portland, 
Seattle, and Tacoma. After carrying the story to Villard’s resignation 
from the Northern Pacific presidency in 1884, the author pauses to de- 
scribe the efforts of that railroad in promoting settlement in the North- 
west, and Villard is seen in the rdle of a colonizer with a ‘‘real and 
genuine faith in the country to which he sought to lead settlers.’’ Chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Building the Cascade Branch,’’ ‘‘ Joint Lease and Controversy,” 
and ‘‘Controversy and Agreement,’’ round out the book. Villard’s joint 
lease plan for compromise in the fight between the Northern Pacific and 
the Union Pacific was ‘‘finely conceived’’; it brought him, in fact, to the 
verge of success; but the contest was too deeply rooted to be ‘‘adjusted 
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at a stroke.’’ And so, while the author does justice to Villard’s influence 
upon the railroad development of the Pacific Northwest, he does not per- 
mit himself to lose sight of the play of other factors in the shaping and 
conditioning of its course. 

The bibliographical note, which includes a useful list of secondary 
accounts in addition to its description of the Villard collection and of 
other original materials, and a serviceable index complete a volume that 
merits high praise as an original contribution to American history. 
Professor Hedges has illuminated the career of a remarkable railroad 
statesman, added to our understanding of American railroad history, 
and shed a flood of light upon the story of the Pacific Northwest. 


Minnesota Historical Society THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


Nebraska: The Land and the People. 3 volumes. By Addison Erwin 
Sheldon. (Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Company, 1931. Vol. I, 
xxxii+1097 pp. Vol. II, 523 pp. Vol. III, 515 pp. Illustrations, 
tables, and maps.) 

Apparently the first volume is the work of Mr. Sheldon, a history of 
Nebraska, and the second and third volumes contain autobiographies of 
Nebraskans, fitted into a general pattern by the publisher’s editorial 
staff. There is brought together in these three volumes a vast amount of 
the materials of which histories are made. Historians will rightly com- 
plain that as the work now stands it is not properly speaking a history 
of Nebraska. A more suitable title, although less effective in the hands 
of salesmen, would have been — The Nebraska Historical Collections. 
The biographical sketches are the most important part of the collections. 
No other organization would have done this work on such a large scale. 
It is a large, statewide Who’s Who. The processess of selection of sub- 
jects is defective. Many names of individuals active in recent Nebraska 
affairs do not appear. Politicians have too large a place. The biographi- 
cal sketches are uncritical. But after the worst has been said historical 
students of the future will have reason to be thankful for what has been 
done. 

Mr. Sheldon’s part is an attempt to write a popular history of 
Nebraska. It ‘‘runs from the beginning of the world to the end of the 
MeMullen’s administration’’ (1931), and so there are sections on 
‘Whether the Earth is Round or Flat,’’ ‘‘ Rival Theories of the Earth’s 
Origin,’’ and ‘‘The Nebraska Rhinoceros Pasture,’’ ete. The volume 

contains long pages of weather records, rainfall and temperature, all not 
without mixed memories for this reviewer whose early life was spent on 
the cattle pastures of these dry plains. One quarter of the volume is 
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devoted to Nebraska’s antiquities, the remainder is chiefly concerned 
with political information, political campaigns, and party records. The 
author compiles his work from quotations and lengthy paraphrases, |, 
one chapter of fifty-three pages one-half is composed of long quotations 
from sources already published mostly in Nebraska state reports, and ali 
readily available. But here again reviewers can afford to be generous, 
The sections on the political history of Nebraska through the days of 
the agrarian crusade and after, bring together from the author’s own 
experiences materials not easily obtained elsewhere. Its critical use jn 
the future will offer many historical problems. In the meantime what 
Nebraskans learn of their history by means of this pioneer work will all 
be to the good. What of this knowledge they will sometime have to 
revise will not be a serious matter. 


W. R. U. E. J. B. 


Silver Strike: The True Story of Silver Mining in the Coeur d’Alenes. 
As told by William T. Stoll to H. W. Whicker. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1932. ix+273 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

The spectacular silver strike in the Coeur d’Alenes of northern Idaho 
in 1883 and the resulting developments of the following decade comprise 
the material of this story. Mr. Stoll as a young man temporarily left his 
law books in Spokane to join the advance army of miners invading the 
new eldorado. The book is a personal reminiscence rather than a care- 
fully prepared and proportioned history of the district. As such it is 
perhaps more colorful and less exact than a more scholarly work would 
be. 

First there is given the picture of the mining strike and the surging in 
of all those diverse elements that constitute a boom mining camp. With 
interesting incidents and striking pictures vividly drawn, the authors 
re-create the atmosphere of the mining towns. Being a practicing law- 
yer, Mr. Stoll naturally presents the legal battles in which he partici- 
pated. Some of these cases, involving huge fortunes in bonanza property, 
were most dramatic. The story takes us through the bitter mining 
troubles of 1892, when the organized, agitated Union miners made war 
with rifle and dynamite on vested property in mines and mills. This is 
told from the viewpoint of the mine owners’ lawyer and though graphic, 
it does not impress one as being entirely unbiased. 

Echoing through the volume is the feeling of the old frontier lawyer, 
that the great days and real characters of the West are gone forever 
from the scene. 


A number of good illustrations accompany the text. Altogether, the 
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hook is an excellent popular account of early mining days in the Coeur 
d’Alenes. 
State Historical Society of Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 


Pilgrim and Pioneer: Dawn in the Northwest. By John M. Canse. (New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1930. 306 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 
Jason Lee: Prophet of New Oregon. By Cornelius J. Brosnan. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. x+348 pp. Frontispiece, 

appendices, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

The first of these books, written by a Methodist pastor, gives the sym- 
pathetic church view towards an outstanding missionary hero. While 
obviously based upon a use of all the important source materials readily 
available at the time of its writing —- though totally lacking in footnote 
references and bibliography to indicate this — the work is uncritical of 
Lee and unappreciative of his real place and influence in Oregon his- 
tory. Its chief value, and this is important, is its emphasis upon the 
religious devotion and zeal that animated Lee’s work and that inspired 
the support that he received from a loyal missionary board and church 
membership. The book will give pleasure to devout adherents of all Pro- 
testant faiths. 

The second of these lives of Lee, written as a doctor’s thesis, is a fully 
documented work, a real contribution to the history of the Pacific north- 
west. The author has been most assiduous in searching out all the mate- 
rials relating to the life of Lee, and has discovered much hitherto 
unknown to historians and collectors, most especially documents relating 
to his pre-Oregon career. His plan of presentation is to permit the letters 
of Lee, records of the meetings of the missionary board, and other im- 
portant documents to tell the story with a minimum of the author’s own 
narrative and interpretation. The value of such a method is to make it 
a source book for Oregon history and thus to make available material 
scattered through many libraries as well as to give the reader an oppor- 
tunity to form his own opinions upon disputed questions. The defects 
of this method are obvious. The book fails to set forth clearly and fully 
all the phases of Lee’s career and to evaluate each. There is no back- 
ground of previous missionary activities among the Indians undertaken 
by the Methodist Church or other demoninations; no recognition of the 
priority of interest in the Oregon Indians of the combined missionary 
board of the Congregational, Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterian 
churches; no criticism of Lee for diverting a mission intended for the 
populous and sturdy Flathead Indians of the upper Columbia to the 
sickly and rapidly disappearing tribes of the Williamette Valley; no 
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questioning of the integrity of a man who could appeal for funds fo 
the conversion of almost non-existent Indians and divert the money thy; 
raised from the faithful to the establishing of an American colony in the 
Oregon country. To praise Lee for hastening the white colonization of 
Oregon seems to overlook the fact that the original purpose of the move. 
ment, the christianization of the Indians, proved a failure. If Professor 
Brosnan has neglected to pass judgment upon these and other mooted 
points in Lee’s career or to give an opinion upon the validity of his ep. 
terprise as a whole the choice has been deliberate. He has preferred the 
perhaps better course: to permit the reader to form his own conclusions 
upon the basis of the ample evidence furnished. 






Unwersity of Oregon R. C. Ciarx 


Grover Cleveland, A Man Four-Square. By Denis Tilden Lynch. (New 
York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1932. x+581 pp. Notes and illustra. 
tions. $3.50.) 

This work is the second considerable biography of Cleveland that has 
appeared since his death in 1908. The author has obviously sought to 
give the public such a picture of the ex-president as shall make him 
better known to the casual reader and endow him with those popular 
human qualities that will endear him to the rank and file of American 
citizens. The material in this sketch is not very different from that of 
McElroy’s earlier work but it is cast in a lighter vein and is decidedly 
less scholarly. The spectacular convention fights are played up with ex- 
cellent effect, especially the Chicago contest when Cleveland was first 
nominated. There is lacking the sober facts as to the leadership of 
George William Curtis and his success in swinging some votes from 
the Republican candidate to the champion of civil service reform. His 
handling of Cleveland’s pension vetoes leaves something to be desired 
but he does full justice to the first tariff reform message since the Civil 
War. 

The discussion of Cleveland’s second term lacks something of that 
careful treatment it deserves from the hand of an impartial historian. 
Most conspicuous in this respect is the presentation of Cleveland’s hand- 


ling of the Pullman strike. Though the author mentions the 4000 United 
States deputies sworn in by July 1 to keep order he omits the pertinent 
fact that they were selected and paid by the railway companies in the 
strike and served almost entirely as strike breakers, though wearing the 
badge of federal authority. The author follows McElroy into this serious 
misconception and like him stresses what follows after July 1, without 
apparently seeing that the whole period of disorder was inaugurated by 
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this capital mistake of the president. To be sure both biographers repeat 
Cleveland’s defense but the evidence in the report of the commission he 
himself appointed is conclusive against Cleveland’s theory of the strike. 

Aside from this rather conspicuous error of fact the work is well con- 
ceived and the story of Cleveland’s life is presented with vigor and 
clearness. There is, to be sure, something to be desired in the treatment 
of the election of 1892 and its accompanying overturn of the long estab- 
lished conventions of party procedure and of political precedents. 

The author is to be congratulated on his achievement in presenting so 
successfully the leading features in the career of the first real Demo- 
cratic statesman since Jackson, who was able to dominate his party and 
restore it to its former place of importance in the political life of the 
nation. 


University of North Dakota O. G. Lippy 


Portrait of an Independent: Moorfield Storey, 1845-1929. By M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. vii+384 
pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.50.) 

The title of this book is accurate only to a degree. It is not a full- 
sized portrait of Moorfield Storey but only a sketch, well done and 
interesting but not entirely satisfying. In considerable detail it is 
told that Storey championed civil-service reform and stood for ‘‘purity’’ 
in polities. He bolted the Republican party when Blaine was nominated 
for the presidency and never forgave his erstwhile friends, Roosevelt 
and Lodge, for their failure to do likewise. He was untiring in his oppo- 
sition to imperialism. Serving as private secretary to Charles Sumner 
during part of the Reconstruction period and ever a devoted disciple of 
that statesman, it was but natural that he should advocate the advance- 
ment of colored peoples, provided they remained sufficiently remote 
from Boston and did not disturb the existing economic order. The 
rights and liberties of Negroes, Indians, Porto Ricans, and Filipinos 
were ever dear to his heart. This kind of independency precluded his 
political elevation at the hands of either Democratic or Republican poli- 
ticians and no one would gainsay that he deserved credit for it. If a 
sporting phrase may be employed, it gave him ‘‘one-up’’ on the average 
corporation lawyer of his period. 

On the other hand, the swarthy complexions-of Sacco and Vanzetti 
availed them nought. Storey disapproved of radicals entirely. He even 
opposed Wilson in 1916 principally because he felt the President had 
yielded too readily to the overgrown pretensions of the labor elements 
in the threatened railroad strike of that year. He had a withering scorn 
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for Greenbackers, Populists, and Free Silverites who espoused the cause 
of western and southern farmers. Republican Insurgents and Progres. 
sives left him cold. Why? Mr. Howe does not answer. Neither does he 
explain in any detail how Storey despite his independency managed to 
secure and retain as clients some of the most powerful corporations jp 
the country and himself to become a relatively rich man in the process, 

The biographer seems to regard such matters as outside the scope of 
his ‘‘Portrait.’’ This, of course, is his privilege, and only the captious 
critic will quarrel with a writer for not doing something he did not set 
out to do. However, it should not be taken as beside the point to remark 
that Mr. Howe by concentrating on Storey’s brave championship of far. 
off causes and neglecting to account for his opposition to near-by ones 
invites certain suspicions to insinuate themselves into the minds of the 
1932 model independent. Did Storey quiet his ancestral conscience by 
paying his debt to God and man only when it did not seriously incon- 
venience him? Was not this the very essence of Mugwumpery? And 
finally, would not a better title for the book be, ‘‘Pen and Ink Sketch of 
the Last of the Mugwumps’’? 

BENJAMIN B. KENpRICK 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. 


The Public Papers of Francis G. Newlands. Edited by Arthur H. Dar- 
ling. 2 vols. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. Vol. I, 
xi+434 pp. Vol. II, xi+426 pp. Frontispiece. $10.00.) 

The public career of Francis G. Newlands began with his election to 
Congress in 1892 by the silver party of Nevada, and ended in 1917, a 
few months after the entrance of the United States into the World War. 
The crisis over silver turned him, like many another young westerner of 
Republican antecedents, to the Democratic party, and as an active mem- 
ber of the minority he served in the House until 1903. Thereafter he 
served in the Senate, and when the Democratic party triumphed by the 
election of 1912 he became one of the most prominent of the majority 
leaders. ‘‘Throughout this period of great political and legislative ac- 
tivity, not a Democratic platform or proposal but received the imprint 
of Mr. Newland’s thought; scarcely a measure passed through Congress 
that had not been shaped to a great degree under the pressure of his 
constructive criticism.’’ 

In two substantial volumes Professor Darling attempts to separate 
out, classify, and connect historically the most significant of Senator 
Newland’s writings and public utterances. The task involves so com- 
plete a survey of the recent history of the United States that the chapter 
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headings could almost be mistaken for those of a text-book. The effort 
which the editor has made to present a topical rather than a strictly 
chronological arrangement works out well in this particular instance. 
The volumes are made readable to a degree that might otherwise have 
been impossible, while cross-references and an elaborate index guard 
against unfortunate misconceptions. 

Senator Newland’s quarter century contribution to American legisla- 
tion suggests the thought that the existence of a few ‘‘rotten-borough’”’ 
states from which reélection to Congress involves no stupendous effort 
may well be a blessing in disguise. Such a legislator is freed from the 
worst vices of sectionalism and can in a surprisingly large number of 
instances take a broadly nationalistic point of view. His long tenure of 
office gives him a chance to learn something of the problems that con- 
front the nation, and his steady advance to important committee assign- 
ments gives him the power to put his ideas into effect. Space does not 
permit even a brief résumé of Senator Newland’s achievements, but the 
reader of these volumes cannot avoid being deeply impressed by the tre- 
mendous power that a conscientious, hard-working legislator can wield, 
if only he can trust his constituency not to interfere. 


University of Wisconsin JouN D. Hicks 


Joe Bailey: The Last Democrat. By Sam Hanna Acheson. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1932. xvi+420 pp. Frontispiece and 
bibliography. $2.50.) 

Mr. Acheson in his Joe Bailey: The Last Democrat, brings to light the 
constructive side of Joseph Weldon Bailey, an American statesman who 
in his span of years from 1863 to 1929 attempted to perpetuate the dual 
sovereignty convictions of Jefferson, Calhoun, and their followers. This 
staunch defender of the rights of the states was born in Mississippi and 
aS a young man moved to Texas. He entered the fifty-second Congress 
as a Representative from Texas and immediately attracted attention. 
Bailey’s oratorical abilities, his forcefulness in debate, and his demands 
for a strict construction of the Constitution brought his selection by 
the Democrats of the fifty-fifth Congress as minority leader. From 1900 
to 1913 Bailey served as United States Senator from Texas becoming the 
actual leader of the Democrats of the Senate. 

Bailey was an outstanding critic of the administrations of Cleveland, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Wilson. Taft, however, offered, in 1909, to 
appoint Bailey to the Supreme Court bench. The offer was declined. 
Bailey was a bimetallist, an anti-imperialist, and an advocate of railroad 
regulation by federal authority. 
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Bailey’s commanding position in the political affairs of Texas appear 
throughout the biography. The crisis of his life came, in 1907, when jy 
was charged before the Texas legislature with having betrayed the peo. 
ple of the state to the Standard Oil interests. In recounting the findings 
of the Bailey Investigating Committee, Mr. Acheson is in error in gg. 
eribing a quoted portion of a minority report to Messrs. McGregor, 
Jenkins, and Robertson (p. 237). Robertson only is signatory to the 
report quoted from and this reviewer sees him as much more favorable 
to Bailey than McGregor and Jenkins. 

This volume is a welcome addition to the literature of American his. 
tory, being particularly valuable in its elaboration of the Democratic 
party and in its study of congressional minorities. 


Texas Technological College H. B. Carrou 


Mr. Justice Brandeis. Essays by Charles E. Hughes, Max Lerner, Felix 
Frankfurter, Donald R. Richberg, Henry Wolf Biklé, and Walton 
H. Hamilton. Edited by Felix Frankfurter. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1932. x-+-232 pp. Frontispiece, notes, and appen- 
dix. $3.00.) 

The essays included in this volume were evoked by the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Mr. Justice Brandeis. As the editor states, ‘‘it is a collection 
of sketches, not a life-size portrait.’’ If it is true, as Professor Frank- 
furter maintains, that ‘‘the essential history of the United States is 
mirrored in the controversies before the [Supreme] Court,’’ Mr. Justice 
Brandeis may be said to embody more than any other contemporary the 
moving spirit, the essential ideology of our present civilization. Well 
in advance of his brethren in his attitude toward the economic and social 
problems which the Court has been called upon to solve, his juristic 
reputation resting chiefly upon his masterful dissents, it was a signifi- 
cant occasion when on January 5, 1931, in the O’Gorman ease, the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis became the decision of the Court. With 
a heritage of democratic liberalism, rooted in the mid-nineteenth century 
European revolt, which was itself expressive of the early American 
spirit of political freedom, Mr. Brandeis has retained a passionate faith 
in democracy, in individual liberty, in the principle of equal opportun- 
ity. He is essentially a democrat and individualist, but he is farthest 
from a doctrinaire. Unlike his great colleague, Holmes, he occupies no 
Olympian eminence. His judgments are not clothed with Sinaitic au- 
thority. Their persuasive force springs from the wealth of detailed fact 
and understanding of the concrete situation which they reflect. ‘‘Prob- 
ably no other man has come to the Court with his mind dyed, as it were, 
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in the very issues which became his chief judicial concern.’’ Perceiving 
fully the changing and dynamic character of the social order, he recog- 
nizes the necessity of adapting judicial interpretation to the pulsating 
needs of the particular place and hour. He is constantly aware ‘‘that 
it is a constitution we are expounding.’’ But he possesses, likewise, a 
large measure of Burkeian wisdom and statesmanship in recognizing 
that our institutional structure is the product of a long period of social 
evolution, that it embodies the centuries-long experience of a nation. 
The chief justice contributes a brief appreciative estimate of his collea- 
gues’ power of analysis and capacity for the comprehensive view — 
“the master of both microscope and telescope.’’ The essay by Max 
Lerner on ‘‘The Social Thought of Mr. Justice Brandeis’’ is probably 
the most penetrating and illuminating study of the great justice’s sys- 
tem of ideas, his underlying philosophy, that has ever been made. It is a 
masterful achievement and written with a remarkable literary quality. 
“Mr. Justice Brandeis and the Constitution,’’ by Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, is a suecessful attempt to exhibit the justice’s attitudes and opin- 
ions on a considerable range of important constitutional questions 
through excerpts from his written opinions, with just enough explana- 
tory connective tissue to knit them together into a consistent exposition. 
Donald R. Richberg discusses ‘‘ The Industrial Liberalism of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis.’”?” Henry Wolfe Biklé reviews the subject of ‘‘Mr. Justice 
Brandeis and the Regulation of Railroads,’’ a field in which the jurist’s 
special knowledge is preéminent. The last essay in the volume is by 
Professor Walton H. Hamilton on ‘‘The Jurist’s Art,’’ in which the 
skillful use of the various techniques employed by Mr. Brandeis is 
brilliantly described. The editor remarks that ‘‘the formal remoteness 
of their labors has largely conspired to consign the Justices to the 
limbo of impersonality.’’ This volume makes Mr. Justice Brandeis a 
real and living person. 


Ohio State University WALTER JAMES SHEPARD 


Labor and the Sherman Act. By Edward Berman. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1930. xviii+332 pp. $3.00.) 

This is an interesting book in social process. It has to do with the 
Sherman Act of 1890, as a measure restricting the operations of organ- 
ized labor. This act is popularly regarded as an anti-trust law, and was 
so intended by Congress according to the author. While one cannot 
safely say that it has not been effective in this field it is clear that it has 
not achieved the results that its sponsors anticipated, but as a means 
of combating the activities of organized labor it has been most effective. 
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Mr. Berman has carefully searched the records of Congress and the 
courts and ably reports his findings. One learns from this book some. 
thing of the ways in which the instruments which are called laws com 
into being and are given life. 

The matter of the intent of the law and its interpretation is carefully 
set forth. The Senate debates are especially in point for the act origi. 
nated there. Senator Sherman introduced an anti-price raising measur 
and there was much talk of specifically excluding labor organizations, 
Only one Senator, Edmunds, spoke against exempting labor combina. 
tions. The bill finally became so encumbered with amendments that it 
was referred to the judiciary committee and there the bill was put in its 
present form, prohibiting ‘‘every contract .. . in restraint of trade and 
commerce.’’ 

No mention was made of exempting labor, for the reason, Berman 
insists, that the members of the judiciary committee who had insisted 
upon exempting labor from the first bill did not feel that the language 
of the new bill applied to labor combinations. 

But the second case brought under the law sought an injuction against 
a group of workers who left a ship in New Orleans. The injunction was 
refused on the ground that a private party could not ask for an injune- 
tion under the act. Very soon thereafter a strike of draymen in the 
same city led to a request by federal attorneys for an injunction against 
the strikers. The judge held that the act applied, and granted the in- 
junction. 

The question of the applicability of the law to labor did not get 
before the United States Supreme Court until the Danbury Hatters’ 
ease in 1908. The court in a unanimous decision declared that the Dan- 
bury hatters were amenable to the Sherman Act, and referred to the 
records of Congress in justification of its position. 

In this decision, according to Berman, the attorneys played an im- 
portant part. The men representing the hat company represented errone- 
ously the records of Congress to the court and the attorneys for the 
union made no defense to that presentation. ‘‘An adequate presentation 
of the hatters’ case to the Supreme Court might have greatly changed 
the history of the labor cases since 1908.’’ 

This is only part of Berman’s story. The various labor cases under 
the Sherman Law are examined, critically and soberly. In the latter 
part of the book, the expounder of cases gives way to the advocate, who 
insists that the rule of reason should be applied to trade unions, and 
suggests that if interpretation had followed such lines the Sherman Act 
would not have been applied in most of the labor cases that have arisen 
under it. Referring to his conclusions in respect to the legitimate ac- 
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tivities of trade unions, he says that they ‘‘have been affected by a par- 
ticular social philosophy,’’ and one may add so have been the conclusions 
of the judges who have been called upon to interpret the application of 
the Sherman Act to the activities of labor unions. 


Ohio State University H. Gorpon Hayes 


The Brookhart Campaigns in Iowa, 1920-1926: A Study in the Motiva- 
tion of Political Attitudes. By Jerry A. Neprash. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 128 pp. Bibliography. $2.25.) 

This study in statistical sociology offers nothing to the student of 
history except a possible footnote to the history of experiments in social 
methodology. The historical chapter, based upon two by no means repre- 
sentative newspapers, is merely a brief summary of facts available to all 
contemporaries. 

The avowed aim was to determine and evaluate the influences in the 
four primary and three general elections between 1920 and 1926 in 
which Brookhart was a participant, but it is evident, both from the pro- 
portions of the study and the entries in the bibliography, that the main 
interest was in method rather than in matter. The statistical method was 
chosen as ‘‘the best tool that could be used in the study and analysis of 
social phenomena if one were to be rigorously scientific.’’ The original 
plan of ‘‘correlating Brookhart sentiment with an index or indexes of 
economic conditions’’ had to be abandoned for lack of any such index. 
Instead resort was had to a group of ‘‘economic series,’’ supposedly 
inclusive of the essential interests involved. The main sources were the 
census of agriculture and experiment station bulletins. The author ob- 
serves that one of the limiting factors was the ‘‘lack of adequate and 
reliable data.’’ To those more interested in conclusions than in method 
of procedure this would seem to be the main limitation. Charts of the 
various elections have been constructed with care, though the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from some of them are rather doubtful. 

The student of political history, while feeling that other factors are 
too summarily dealt with, will agree that economic discontent played 
a large part in these elections. But he will not be convinced that this 
conclusion is established more effectively by positive and negative corre- 
lations than by the methods of historical criticism. And his doubts as 
to the conelusiveness of the economic correlations will be greatly in- 
creased by the Senator’s recent decisive defeat, at the height of economic 
discontent, by a relatively conservative candidate. 


lowa State College Ear.e D. Ross 
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The 1928 Campaign, An Analysis. By Roy V. Peel and Thomas C. Dop. 
nelly. (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. xii+183 pp. Appen. 
dix. $1.25.) 

In the midst of one national campaign reading about the next preced. 
ing one has peculiar interest, especially when the account is a dispassion. 
ate analysis of motives, tactics, actions, and the like found in a contest 
still more or less fresh in everyone’s mind. Dr. Peel and Dr. Donnelly 
in their little book trace the pre-convention campaign and the national 
nominating conventions of the two major parties, and then proceed to 
examine in considerable detail such matters as organization, the issues, 
party tactics and strategy, personal traits of leadership in the candi. 
dates, and then attempt to draw some general conclusions from the 
whole affair. Appendices to the book contain analyses of the campaign 
made by Professor Irving Fisher and Professor W. F. Ogburn, the plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic parties, figures of the popular 
vote by states, and a bibliography. Two maps show the vote by counties 
in the election of 1924 and 1928. There is no index. Comparatively little 
attention is paid to the minor parties, although the authors show, in- 
ferentially, an interest particularly in the effort of Norman Thomas, 
who, they say ‘‘sounded the tocsin for the Third party.”’ 

While the discussion of the pre-convention campaign is confined to a 
brief statement about the various prospective candidates and the reason 
for their availability or non-availability, it is adequate for the purpose. 
The chapter on the convention is likewise short, since the writers con- 
clude, rightly, that ‘‘conventions are no longer deliberative assemblies. 
... Like the House of Representatives, they meet in formal session mere- 
ly to sanction what has been decided behind the scenes.’’ 

Selection of headquarters personnel, methods of raising money, round- 
ing up local leaders, and the like are dealt with in the chapter on organ- 
ization. Both major parties were well supplied with campaign funds. 
The Republicans, as shown by the Senate report, accounted for over ten 
million dollars and the Democrats spent nearly seven and a quarter 
millions, without taking into consideration the sums raised and ex- 
pended locally. Nearly three times as much money, going on reported 
figures alone, was spent as in any previous campaign. Much of this 
money was spent to produce no tangible results, according to the con- 
clusions of the authors, for there is no way of estimating the effectiveness 
of any one device, and both parties stuck to pretty much the same lines 
of endeavor, exhibiting little or no originality. 

Of the eight talking points emphasized by campaigners, the ‘‘only 
real issues were prosperity, prohibition and religion, and the greatest of 
these was prosperity.’’ Judging by the time devoted by speakers and 
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writers to the different issues, such things as farm relief, water power, 
frauds, governmental economy and reorganization, or foreign relations 
were minor affairs of relatively little importance, particularly foreign 
relations. 

Strategy and tactics are considered at some length, though little 
which differed from earlier endeavors is found except where the Cath- 
olicism of Smith offered an opportunity for both open attack and covert 
allusion. A ‘‘whispering’’ campaign had little opportunity so far as 
the personal lives of the candidates were concerned, but religion afforded 
some outlet for this kind of tacties. 

In their conclusions the authors attempt to evaluate the forces that 
turned voters one way or the other. ‘‘Emotion,’’ they conclude, ‘‘and 
not social intelligence, is the basis of political action.’’ Hoover, with an 
appeal based on Republican ‘‘prosperity’’ could strike a responsive 
chord in more breasts than could Smith. While Smith, for various rea- 
sons, failed to carry the rural districts there was no clear-cut urban- 
rural alignment; nevertheless the authors conclude that the ‘‘agricul- 
turists of the Middle West are passing out of the picture. . . . Governor 
Lowden and Senator Norris will be remembered by historians as the last 
champions of the yeoman farmer.”’ 

When one completes the reading of this study there remains the re- 
newed conviction that political institutions inevitably lag behind other 
phases of development; our presidential campaigns are anacronisms 
which still command the devotion of the rank and file and which are 
highly useful to professional politicians. The 1928 Campaign will be 
found not only a useful statement of an episode in American political 
history, but a good ‘‘case’’ for the study of practical politics. 


University of Minnesota L. B. SHIPPEE 


Aspects of the Social History of America. By Theodore Sizer, Andrew 
C. MeLaughlin, Dixon Ryan Fox, and Henry Seidel Canby. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1931. vi+120 pp. 
Illustrations. $1.50.) 

The four lectures gathered in this little volume were the Mary Tuttle 
Bourdon Lectures given at Mount Holyoke College in 1930-1931. They 
constituted, in part, Mount Holyoke’s commemoration of the tercenten- 
ary of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and were intended to ‘‘show vari- 
ous aspects of the development experienced by Massachusetts and other 
eastern sections of the American Commonwealth during their first three 
hundred years.’’ Such unity as they possess is embodied in this purpose. 

Mr. Sizer’s sketch of ‘‘The Development of American Art’’ is excel- 
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lent, and might well be recommended as a most satisfactory approach to 
a fascinating and hitherto somewhat neglected field of American socia| 
history. Throughout his lecture Mr. Sizer stresses the provincial rather 
than the pioneer character of American art and taste. The World’s Fair 
of ’93 marked ‘‘the great turning point of American taste.’’ Since then, 
with architecture leading the way, ‘‘we have commenced to contribute 
something new, something distinctly American, to the art of the world, 
. . . We have ceased to be provincials.’’ Before leaving Mr. Sizer, may 
one hope that later he will develop more fully his interesting thesis that 
‘‘the history of American taste, like that of Greece, is written in our 
cemeteries’’? 

In ‘‘Some Reflections on the American Revolution’’ Professor Me- 
Laughlin discusses the origin and significance of those revolutionary 
institutional ideas which America announced to the world and put into 
practice during the Revolutionary period. 

These ideas, first, the principle of federalism, and second, ‘‘the prin- 
ciple, embodied in institutions, of limited government,’’ became ‘‘ when 
fully made real the contribution of America to the political system of 
the world.’’ And, considering their subsequent influence on the world 
at large, Professor McLaughlin advances the interesting view that in 
establishing these principles the Revolutionary forefathers ‘‘ contributed 
more to the institutional structure of the world than did any other single 
generation in human history.’’ 

‘‘Are We Better than Our Ancestors?’’ asks Professor Fox, contrast- 
ing American life at the beginning of the nineteenth century with pres- 
ent day life at the beginning of the twentieth. After pointing out the 
more obvious changes in the technique of living, he discusses in greater 
detail, and with the present outlook always in mind, the attitude of the 
earlier generation toward the position of women, popular education, 
play and child labor, the insane, poor debtors, the possession and en- 
joyment of leisure and toleration. In the end he reaches the reasonable 
conclusion that while it would be difficult to say whether or not the 
individual American of today was better or worse than his ancestor of 
1830, ‘‘in many ways the social mind has become more sympathetic and 
more just.’”’ 

The concluding lecture, Mr. Canby’s ‘‘Thoreau and the Machine 
Age,’’ is a stimulating discussion of Thoreau’s revolt, as an individualist, 
against the state which forced him to participate in injustices, and an 
economic order which denied him the leisure he desired. The evils of the 
developing machine age against which Thoreau protested are even more 
serious today, and Mr. Canby believes that ‘‘ We are ripe for a dose of 
Thoreau.’’ Despite the enthusiasm of the American democrat for the 
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mass living of our machine age, he feels ‘‘There is still a minority de- 
termined to live their own best lives, which is what one has to do in order 
to become a (Thoreauvian).’’ 

Dartmouth College W. R. WatTerMAN 


American Relations with Turkey, 1830-1930: An Economic Interpreta- 
tion. By Leland James Gordon. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1932. xv-+402 pp. Bibliography and tables. 
$4.00.) 

Dr. Gordon’s book fills an empty place, in assembling the most im- 
portant information concerning one hundred years of relations between 
America and Turkey. The book is hardly so much ‘‘An Economic Inter- 
pretation’’ as a history with special emphasis upon economic facts. 

The material used has been found in many libraries and in the archives 
of the United States Embassy at Constantinople. Printed material used 
includes government documents of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Turkey, about 100 books, 50 periodical articles, and 15 periodical files. 
Much information was gathered also from citizens and foreign residents 
in Turkey. 

The trade of America with Turkey has not been great by comparison 
with that between America and other lands. For many years it was 
hindered much by the virtual maintenance of shipping monopoly on the 
part of Englishmen in the Levant. Only in recent decades has the bal- 
ance been redressed. After the Great War, in spite of the fact that the 
two countries had not become overt enemies, more than ten years elapsed 
before a new treaty was concluded. A great obstacle to the resumption 
of normal relationships was the persistant abhorrence in American minds 
of the Turkish treatment of Armenians during the war, a repulsion 
which could not be counterbalanced by the prospects of vast profitable 
trade. 

The American missionary work in Turkey during 100 years and the 
establishment of American colleges are regarded by Dr. Gordon as a 
‘good will investment,’’ which had a restricted economic side. The 
rapid increase of Turkish national feeling since the war has hampered 
the work of the missionaries, in spite of a distinct relaxation of intoler- 

ance. For a short while, ten years ago, prospects opened up for a great 
American project of railway and port building under the famous ‘‘ Ches- 
ter Concessions.’ American investors however could not be induced to 
follow up the possibilities. 

An important phase of the relationship of Turkey and America grew 
out of the fact that the missionary, educational, and other influences led 
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to extensive and prolonged migration of Turkish subjects to America 
This produced difficulties when emigrants desired to return to the lang 
of their birth. The establishment of the quota system has practically put 
an end to this movement. 

The information accumulated by Dr. Gordon is of great interest and 
value to all Americans who have any sort of connection with Turkey, 
and to all Turks who are interested in America, on either political, eco. 
nomic, or educational angles. 


University of Illinois ALBERT Howe Lysyrr 


The Purchase of the Danish West Indies. By Charles Callan Tansill, 
The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1931. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. xiii+548 pp. Appendices. 
$3.50.) 

This interesting volume on American Caribbean policy (The Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1931) presents the results of ex- 
tensive and scholarly research, chiefly in the manuscript archives of the 
Department of State and the Library of Congress at Washington, but 
to some extent in Danish and German archives. It is a critical and credit- 
able study of a statesman’s persistent policy from its inception, and 
through defeats and neglect, to final achievement. 

A fair idea of the scope may be obtained from the subjects of the 
eight chapters: The Seward Treaty of 1867 (77 pp.) ; The Struggle for 
Ratification (76 pp.) ; Watchful Waiting in the Caribbean, 1871-98 (54 
pp.); A Strange Interlude, The Christmas Mission (68 pp.) ; The Hay 
Treaty of 1902 (59 pp.) ; The Defeat of the Treaty in Denmark (27 pp.) ; 
Germany and the Danish West Indies (81 pp.) ; The Lansing Treaty of 
1916 (62 pp.). Copies of the three treaties appear as appendices (21 
pp.). The volume has ample footnote references and a satisfactory in- 
dex (10 pp.). 

The author recognizes that Seward’s Caribbean policy, expressed in 
the Danish treaty of 1867, was essentially one of national defense — to 
guard America against the attacks of envious foreign foes by acquisition 
of needed outposts of paramount importance — a policy whose import- 
ance was long obscured by the pressure of domestic problems and by pub- 
lie prejudice against further annexation of tropical territory, but which 
again became insistent at the turn of the century (following the fear of 
foreign plans for acquisition of a naval base in the Caribbean which 
America could not regard with indifference). The revival of the policy, 
first suggested by American opposition to French control of an inter- 
oceanic canal at Panama, and later by projected American plans for 
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construction of a canal across Nicaragua, finally took definite shape in 
1296 in a resolution of inquiry by Senator Lodge who thereafter adopted 
every expedient to awaken national interest in the acquisition of the 
Danish islands. In 1899, Secretary Hay, influenced by unofficial repre- 
sentations of certain Danish citizens, and possibly by rumors of German 
plans in the Caribbean, opened official diplomatic inquiry through Henry 
White, secretary of the London embassy. Early in 1900 he opened regu- 
lar diplomatic negotiations for a treaty of sale (for $5,000,000) which 
was finally concluded in January, 1902 but was defeated by a tie vote in 
the Danish Landsthing. This defeat was attributed to German influence. 
In order to disprove the American official assumption that German in- 
trigue after 1896 aimed to defeat American aspirations in the Caribbean 
and was responsible for the Danish defeat of the Hay Treaty, the author 
has felt the necessity of introducing the long chapter on German Carib- 
bean policy. In his final chapter, explaining Lansing’s success in achiev- 
ing the completion of Seward’s policy of 1865-69, he states that the final 
negotiations of 1915-16 were influenced by anti-German sentiment — 
especially by a fear of German expansion in the Caribbean and by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s expectation of an early war with Germany which might 
result in foreign complications concerning the Caribbean islands and the 
possible necessity of American occupation of the Danish islands. 

The volume is a distinctly valuable contribution. It is practically free 
from error, although three small typographical slips (pp. 176, 250, and 
262) escaped the proof reader. 


West Virginia Unwwersity J. M. CALLAHAN 


The International Joint Commission Between the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada. By Chirakaikaran Joseph 
Chacko. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 431 pp. 
Frontispiece map, abbreviations, appendices, and bibliography. 
$5.50. ) 

This is a timely and useful book. It gives evidence of careful research 
and earnest thought. While it makes no pretense at ‘‘fine writing’’ the 
style is interesting, lucid, and forceful. The presswork is very good. 
Few typographical errors appear, the only serious one being ‘‘1932’’ for 
‘1832’ in citing a dispatch of Edward Livingston (p. 329, n. 47). The 
bibliography is excellent but the index inadequate. 

The work deals, of course, with the commission created by the Bryce- 
Root treaty of 1909. In the introduction the author differentiates this 
commission from similar bodies such as the Rhine and Danube commis- 
sions, and discusses the development of the commission method of settl- 
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ing international differences. Next comes a chapter on the Canadian. 
United States boundary, followed by an account of the genesis and econ. 
position of the commission. The judicial, interpretive, administrative, 
and investigative powers of the commission, voluntary jurisdiction, pro. 
cedure, each has a chapter, in which the exposition is based on actual 
eases handled by the commission, set forth in a clear and scholarly man. 
ner. The final chapter draws three conclusions: a special agency is the 
best means of ‘‘handling waters of international concern’’; such agency 
should be endowed with all needful powers, legal and technical; such 
method is a factor for peace. The appendices contain the treaties, proto- 
cols, statutes, and rules germane to the subject. 

From the foregoing it is evident that this monograph is not only 
worthy of careful reading in both Canada and the United States, but it 


is also a contribution to the study of the evolution of means of interna- 
tional conciliation. 


Hamilton College MiLepGE L. BonHAM Jr. 


Development of the League of Nations Idea: Documents and Correspond- 
ence of Theodore Marburg. Edited by John H. Latané. 2 vols. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. xvii+ix+886 pp. Lllustra- 
tions and notes. $8.00.) 

These volumes cover the notable years of world history, beginning 
with August, 1914, and ending in December, 1923, and contain a vast 
amount of personal correspondence, arranged in chronological order, 160 
pages of important documents, 12 pages of footnote references, 16 pages 
of index, besides an introduction by Professor John H. Latané and 
twenty-eight excellent reproductions of photographs of Americans and 
Europeans who helped to pioneer the way toward more and better inter- 
national organization. 

Friends of the League of Nations idea will be delighted to read the 
letters that passed between Mr. Marburg as chairman of the foreign 
organization committee of the Society for a League to Enforce Peace and 
such eminent Americans as Woodrow Wilson, William Howard Taft, 
Elihu Root, Lyman Abbott, Hamilton Holt, A. Lawrence Lowell, Charles 
W. Eliot, William H. Short, Franklin H. Giddings, and such European 
statesmen as Lords Bryce, Grey, Robert Cecil, and Balfour, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Sir Eric Drummond, Aristide Briand, Christian L. Lange, and 
Jonkheer J. Loudon. 

This collection of original materials makes a valuable companion to 
the Taft papers, edited by Mr. Marburg and Horace E. Flock and pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company in 1919. Not only are such volumes 
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readable in themselves but they also simplify the tasks of researchers in 
the field of political theory and international government. Best of all, 
perhaps, these letters and documents reflect the gradual unfolding of 
world opinion in the most critical years of modern times: they blazed 
the trail to the creation of a rudimentary system of world government; 
and regardless of the unwillingness of the United States to join the 
League of Nations, these volumes are a splendid monument to the efficacy 
of human effort. 


State University of Iowa J. VAN DER ZEE 





BOOK NOTES 


Recently Dated Pueblo Ruins in Arizona. By Emil W. Haury and 
Lyndon L. Hargrave. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 82, No. 
11. (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1931. 120 pp. Illustrations 
and plates. 80c.) One of the great scientific discoveries of the decade has 
been the development by Dr. A. E. Douglass and associates of a method 
of dating former events by a study of tree rings and the evolution of a 
‘‘tree’’ calendar which they have perfected. Emil W. Haury and Lyn- 
don L. Hargrave assisted in this enterprise by leading several expedi- 
tions in search of beams in old pueblo ruins, these beams being studied 
for their rings. Working back from the known period of tree ages, as 
determined by studies in the forests around Flagstaff, Arizona, it was 
possible to connect an established prehistoric sequence of 580 years with 
the modern known period, thereby forming a definite tree-ring calendar 
dating to 700 A. D. In this book Messrs. Haury and Hargrave give the 
results of their investigations and discoveries at the ruins of Showlow, 
Pinedale, Bailey, Kin Tiel, and Kokopnyama, Arizona, on the basis of 
which the tree-ring calendar was formulated. 

Numerous illustrations and a map add much to the attractiveness and 
value of the study. 


Unwersity of Southern California Grorce P. HAMMOND 


The Publications of the Champlain Society: The Works of Samuel de 
Champlain. Vol. IV. Edited by H. P. Biggar. (Toronto, Canada: The 
Champlain Society, 1932. xvi+372+-x pp.) This volume of Champlain’s 
Works brought out under the editorship of H. P. Biggar, contains the 
third and fourth books of part I of the edition of 1632. This volume 
covers the period between the journey of Sieur de Poutrincourt to New 
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France in 1609 and the departure of Champlain to New France in 1699 
to serve as the king’s lieutenant. 

The general plan of this book is the same as that of the preceding 
three volumes. The French text appears upon the upper half of each 
page, followed by the English translation which has again been done by 
H. H. Langton. Footnotes point out variations of statement of the edi. 
tion of 1632 from those in the edition of 1613. 

This volume measures up to the high standard maintained by the 
Champlain Society, and its appearance will be welcomed by all scholars 
who are interested in Canadian history or in the colonial period of the 
history of the United States. 


West Virginia University WILson PorTER SHORTRIDGE 


Thomas Mayhew, Patriarch to the Indians (1593-1682): The Life of 
the Worshipful Governor and Chief Magistrate of the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard: Proprietary of Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket and the Eliza- 
beth Islands, and Lord of the Manor of Tisbury in North America. By 
Lloyd C. M. Hare. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. xii+ 
231 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) The author of this biography is a lawyer 
whose amateur zeal for his subject has enabled him to discover in the life 
of Thomas Mayhew certain elements of real historical significance : first, 
as a homely exemplar of an aristocratic, semi-feudal way of life which 
gained a precarious foothold even on the margins of colonial New Eng- 
land; second, as an Indian missionary whose considerable labors and 
achievements have been unduly overshadowed by those of his mainland 
contemporary, John Eliot. Most historical readers will probably be in- 
terested chiefly in those pages which deal with Mayhew’s mercantile life 
in Massachusetts Bay, his grants from the rival agents of Stirling and 
Gorges, his relations with the Duke of York’s governors, his own rule 
as life governor of the islands and lord of the manor of Tisbury, and his 
conflicts with rebellious settlers on the Vineyard and Nantucket. The 
accounts of the Indian missions, first of Thomas Mayhew Jr., and later 
of the Patriarch, are diffuse and somewhat tedious. Indeed, Mr. Hare 
could have written a much more interesting book by exercising rigid 
compression throughout, and by cultivating a more orderly paragraph 
structure. Not a few solecisms mar his pages. He has used the available 
printed sources, and leaned rather heavily upon C. E. Banks, History 
of Martha’s Vineyard. There are no footnotes. Among the illustrations 
are several old maps; another map to show the relation of old sites to 
modern towns would have been useful. 


University of Michigan VERNER W. CRANE 
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First Settlers of Ye Plantations of Piscataway and Woodbridge Olde 
East New Jersey, 1664-1714. By Orra Eugene Monnette. Part III. (Los 
Angeles: The Author, 1931. Part III, 151 pp. Illustrations. $8.25.) 
Mr. Monnette steadily pursues his way as compiler and editor of mate- 
rial pertinent to the genealogical history of East Jersey. Parts one and 
two were reviewed briefly in this journal for May, 1932, and part three 
is now available. As the work progresses it assumes more breadth. 
Originally designed to deal only with Piscataway and Woodbridge, the 
editor found that the nature of his task drove him further afield. For 
to these early settlements came the English from New England, the 
Huguenots from Staten Island, and the Scotch direct from abroad to 
settle and fuse. There is listed the Scotch settlers at Perth Amboy ; the 
freeholders of Middlesex County in 1748; patents for land in Perth 
Amboy and Elizabethtown; and much other material to delight the gen- 
ealogist and to aid the student of colonial origins. 


State Uniwersity of Iowa Winrrep T. Roor 


Excerpts from the Memorias for the History of the Province of Texas. 
Edited by Frederick C. Chabot. (San Antonio: The Author, 1932. 
xxiii+87 pp. Maps, illustrations, appendix, and bibliography.) This 
beautiful and interesting volume comes close to being a masterpiece of 
the printer’s art. Printed by monotype on heavy text paper in folio, in 
leather binding with flap and thong-ties, it reproduces a format of the 
18th century. Mr. Chabot must have had some good angel to enable him 
to bring out such an edition of 200 copies at a subscription price of $5.00. 
Unfortunately, typographical errors are rather numerous — none which 
seriously affect the text, and they will doubtless be corrected if a later 
library edition is issued. Several quotation-marks are reversed; letters 
are transposed and in several cases are out of line. Some words are mis- 
spelled: as Ciénagas (xv:5), unknown (xi:17), Espiritu (xviii:10), 
Guardia (xxi:5), galleys (14:2:30), whom (23:1:23), consanguinity 
(45:1:9), and four words in appendix no. 4. Accents are omitted en- 
tirely except in the main text of the introduction and the excerpts; and 
even in the introduction many are missing. 

As to content, the introductory word ‘‘To the Reader’’ lacks clear- 
ness, especially in the second paragraph. By the Library of Congress 
“‘original,’’ does Mr. Chabot mean a photostat copy of the actual origi- 
nal in Mexico City, or of the Vega copy? And from which of the two 
came the ‘‘inecomplete copies’? now in Berkeley and New York? 

The ‘‘Prolog’’ is an excellent historical summary, but what basis has 
the editor for indicating (p. xv) that until 1714 it was the Spanish 
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policy to leave Texas ‘‘a wilderness to safely hide their mines from for. 
eign eyes’’? And use of the recent book by A. B. Thomas, Forgottey 
Frontiers, might have kept him from attributing the depredations of 
1780-81 to the Comanches with whom Anza had to deal in New Mexico 
(p. xxi). 

The illustrations are superb, especially that of the San José mission 
portal (p. 63) and the double-page Coronelli map of New Mexico (pp. 
18-19). Why the latter was used rather than one of Texas is not appar. 
ent, and it is really seventeenth century instead of eighteenth — as may 
be seen by comparing it with the copy from the Library of Congress, 
reproduced in the New Mexico Historical Review, I1, 323. They are 
identical except that the latter in the upper cartouche shows the date 
**168-’’ instead of ‘*1742.”’ 

The excerpts from Father Morfi’s Memorias are those parts ‘‘ which 
particularly concern the various Indians of the Province of Texas, their 
tribal divisions, characteristics, customs, traditions, superstitions. . .” 
— in short, the contemporary observations and impressions recorded by 
the Franciscan father. They are admirably arranged in double columns, 
with footnotes, and with marginal references to other writers who have 
drawn from the same sources. In the translation the editor had the 
assistance of Mr. Carlos E. Castaiieda, who now has in press Father 
Morfi’s Historia de Téjas. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Chabot has done a fine piece of work and has 


made a welcome addition to the available source-material of the South- 
west. 





Unwersity of New Mexico Lansineé B. Boom 


Berkeley’s American Sojourn. By Benjamin Rand. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932. xi+79 pp. $2.00.) This straightfor- 
ward narrative, based on careful research in fragmentary material, re- 
lates the activities of the famous English philosopher in behalf of Amer- 
ican education, religion, and art. As a patron of a proposed college in 
Bermuda, Berkeley came to Rhode Island to buy land from which to 
supply provisions for the college. His project failed, owing to the with- 
holding of promised parliamentary aid. Berkeley lived in tranquility 
outside Newport (1729-31), taking part in the intellectual life of the 
colony, and finding Rhode Island congenial for its toleration and 
breadth of cultural interests. A staunch Anglican, he was nevertheless 
friendly to all sects in New England, making many gifts to American 
churches and colleges, particularly Yale, which he thought produced the 
most learned clergymen. He found that dissenting ministers, under the 
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influence of learning, gravitated toward an episcopal church. Mr. Rand 
regards Berkeley as the father of philosophical idealism in America. The 
qualities of this little book are those of Berkeley himself — serenity, dig- 
nity, and discrimination. 


University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS 


Washington: First in the Hearts of His Countrymen. The Orations 
of Men Who Had Known Washington in Person and Who Thus Could 
Speak with Authority. Edited by William Buckner McGroarty. (Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Garrett and Massie, 1932. xix-+-245 pp. Bibliography, 
biographical sketches, and silhouettes. $5.00.) This volume is a signifi- 
cant and valuable item among those which have appeared in celebration 
of the Washington bicentennial. It is essentially a collection of source 
material which reveals the esteem in which Washington was held by his 
neighbors, the citizens of Alexandria — his home town and ‘‘the centre 
of his local activities in a business, social, political, and military sense.’’ 
In this community a Washington Society was organized exactly one 
month after his death to keep alive for posterity the memory of their dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen and to continue the works of benevolence which 
he had inaugurated locally. For fifty years this organization, which num- 
bered among its members men of national distinction, carried on an 
annual celebration featured by a commemoratory oration. The editor 
brings together those orations that have survived the ravages of time. 
Strangely enough, the Washington Society of Alexandria ceased to func- 
tion just when the sectional crisis of the late forties was invoking a new 
interest in the memory of the first president and giving new impetus to 
the movement to erect a noble national monument in his honor. The 
valuable contribution in this instance entirely justifies the revival of the 
society on January 14, 1928, under substantially the original rules and 
constitution. 


W. R. U. A. C. C. 


Washington’s Headquarters. By Mabel Lorenz Ives. (Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey: The Author, 1932, xv-+336 pp. Cover map and illus- 
trations. $5.00.) This book is a curious mixture of local description of 
colonial homes used by Washington for headquarters purposes, local 
gossip concerning what went on while he was there, genealogical infor- 
mation concerning the owners of the property, short biographical sketch- 
es of the more prominent persons present, and a running thread of 
historical narrative of the course of the war. It will be useful as a guide 
book for those who wish to visit the various homes that still remain 
Standing. 
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There are descriptions of twenty-two of the more prominent places, 
some occupied only for a night or two, others for much longer times 
Each place is allotted a chapter, much of which frequently has nothing 
to do with Washington. A generally chronological treatment is fo). 
lowed, although this is marred by completing the discussion of each place 
before moving on to the next one. This sometimes leads to confusion as 
to the time order in which things occurred. 

There are some 66 illustrations, mostly recent photographs of exter. 
iors and interiors. There is neither bibliography or footnote citation to 
indicate the sources from which the various statements are assembled, 
Judging by the context, chief use has been made of cyclopedia articles, 
local historical accounts, biographies, and Lossing’s Field Book of the 
Revolution. 

The book makes no pretense of being critically scientific, rather, it is 
frankly the interesting notes and descriptions of a tourist with an histori- 
cal antiquarian interest in places where Washington may have lived. 
As such, it will give pleasure to many others with similar tastes. The 
mass of odd bits of cyclopediac information and misinformation will 
also be helpful to the mature student with a more critical attitude. 


Colorado State College for Teachers O. M. Dickerson 


Benedict Arnold: Patriot and Traitor. By Oscar Sherwin. (New 
York: The Century Company, 1931. xi+395 pp. Illustrations, appen- 
dix, and bibliography. $4.00.) This book does not fall within the classi- 
fication of works touching the territory of the Mississippi Valley, and 
does not, therefore, call for an extended review. It is a popular, undoe- 
umented biography, which portrays in graphic manner the high spots 
in Arnold’s career. It may be read with the assurance that the author's 
conclusions are predicated upon a wide study of documentary sources, 
such as the Gates, Steuben, and Schuyler Papers, and various mono- 
graphic works. The most interesting portions of the narrative are the 
accounts of the Canadian campaign; the altercation with the President 
and Council of Pennsylvania; and the negotiations leading to the at- 
tempted betrayal of the American cause. The confidence which General 
Washington reposed in Arnold throughout the various unfortunate 
misunderstandings between the latter and his fellow officers, and Con- 
gress, is properly emphasized. Arnold’s career subsequent to his deser- 
tion of the Revolutionary cause occupies about one-third of the book. A 
bibliography is appended. 


Washington, D. C. CLARENCE E. CARTER 
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Nathan Hale: A Story of Loyalties. By Jane Darrow. (New York: 
The Century Company, 1932. xxi+-239 pp. Illustrations and bibliog- 
raphy. $2.00.) The aim of the author is to ‘‘present readably for young 
people the living personality against the social and historic background.”’ 
In spite of the occasional ‘‘perhaps’’ and the absence of footnotes one 
feels that the author has a broad knowledge of the period. There is no 
attempt to paint a hero of god-like proportions. This son of a Strong 
and a Hale is introduced as a delicate child and grows into an athlete. 
But with the training and experience through which one sees him pass 
this does not seem so unusual. One sees a popular young man who could 
make friends with ease but there is another side of the picture. Hale 
was thwarted in his first love affair. And if the cards were stacked they 
seem to have been stacked in his favor. In the army he soon became an 
officer which was but to be expected for a graduate of Yale College. The 
puritanical training did not fit him well for spying but the spy was 
not successful. The book is interesting. Young readers should learn 
many important facts in history from it. 

W. RU. J. C. M. 


Early American Painting. By Frederic Fairchild Sherman. (New 
York: The Century Company, 1932. xxi+289 pp. Illustrations and bib- 
liography. $4.00.) The author of several books and articles dealing with 
American painting, and editor of Art in America and Elsewhere, con- 
tributes this volume to the Century Library of American Antiques, a 
collection already containing studies on pottery and china, furniture, 
glass, costume, prints, silver, and textiles. 

Mr. Sherman is not the first to tell the story of early American paint- 
ing. Nor is there anything essentially new in his arrangement of mate- 
rial. The subject matter is conventionally grouped into chapters on the 
portraiture of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centur- 
ies, the miniaturists, the landscape, historical, religious, and the genre 
painters. 

The author must not be censured for not transcending limitations of 
treatment deliberately imposed. He intends and achieves only a survey 
from which emerges the obvious fact that painting in this country for 
two hundred years was almost entirely imitative of European painting. 
Practically all who aspired to excel with brush, canvas, and oil made the 
pilgrimage to the studios of Europe, chiefly those of England, to seek 
the inspiration and discipline of Old World ideals and technique. 

In attempting to make his survey extensive, to cover ‘‘the whole field 
of early painting in this country,’’ the author essays too much within the 
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compass of his small volume. Consequently, many persons are given 
place whose only justification is that they formed a fragment of the 
chronological sequence. Otherwise they are an encumbrance. Had the 
writer left them in undisturbed oblivion he would have purged his book 
of many scrappy, unimportant, and unillumined paragraphs. 

From these it is a pleasure to turn to the treatment of such significant 
artists as John Singleton Copley, Benjamin West, and Gilbert Stuart. 
Mr. Sherman challenges the detractors of Stuart and of him writes 
words of bold appraisal, while his estimate of West is refreshing after 
the unconvincing depreciation recently offered by Eugene Neuhaus. The 
vogue of West, with his ‘‘ten acre canvases,’’ has entirely passed from 
American taste and practice, but his importance is established. As 
Isham long ago detected, ‘‘up to the time of his death, the stream of 
American painting .. . flowed through his studio.’’ 

On the whole, Mr. Sherman has provided a book of reference with 
chronological data rather than a penetrating and interpretive study. 
This is a worthy and a useful achievement. One of the most serviceable 


features of the volume is its generous reproduction of representative 
pictures. 


State University of Iowa HARRISON JOHN THORNTON 


Recollections of the Last Ten Years. By Timothy Flint. Edited by C. 
Hartley Grattan. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. xix+380 pp. 
$3.50.) Knopf’s series, Americana Deserta, is continued by the reprint- 
ing from the original edition of 1826 of one of the unsung classics of the 
early West. Though a New Englander by birth and education the Rev- 
erend Timothy Flint became a missionary and teacher in the Mississippi 
Valley and traveled and resided there from 1815 to his death in 1840. 
Cultured, wise, and tolerant he was a brilliant conversationalist and a 
vivid cursive writer. He had, as he expressed it, ‘‘drunk of every con- 
siderable stream that yields tribute to the Mississippi, far from the 
parent channel’’ (p. 6), and this, together with his interest in every 
human activity, his eye for humor and color, and his boundless faith in 
the future, surely fitted him to become the protagonist of a West just 
emerging from backwoods into hamlets, farms, and plantations. Reading 
his pages one visits the pauper immigrants starving amidst plenty; 
watches the good pastor and his family dodge the snakes which the 
men at the cordelle kick from the bluffs onto the deck of his boat; or 
follows breathlessly his description of a certain terrible night divided 


between caring for his storm tossed keelboat and for his wife overtaken 
by travail. 
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The work is well set up and an introduction by C. H. Grattan lays a 
good background. Unfortunately this edition is apparently not intended 
for use in scholarly research. There is no index, the original pagination 
is not indieated, and there are no notes. It is, however, a very careful, 
accurate, and even artistic reprint and one which deserves well the atten- 
tion of both the reading public and the student seeking a bit of human 
interest with which to brighten his stint of collateral reading. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania L. D. BALDWIN 


Indian Americans. By Winifred Hulbert. (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1932. vi+161 pp. Illustrations. $1.00.) This volume appears to 
be written from the point of view of the young educated Indian. The 
author’s opening sentence — ‘‘This is a good thing to find out what the 
Indian people think,’’ implies that few had considered the Indian point 
of view. That is not correct — various individuals in their reports and 
volumes have repeatedly pointed out what real Indians want as well as 
think, and Washington has paid scant attention. 

One of Miss Hulbert’s best sections relates to what the Indian race 
has furnished the world. She mentions food products, implying quite 
correctly that the red race has contributed more to the food supply of 
the world than any other people. Miss Hulbert also emphasizes getting 
the Indian away from the past and presses her case too strongly. That 
the Indian must take his place in American national culture is obvious, 
but there is a manifest tendency among all these ‘‘ guidance officers’ and 
uplifters in general to overlook one very significant fact — that with all 
the educating and ‘‘alloting’’ of Indians for eighty years there has not 
been produced one outstanding character comparable to Joseph, Tecum- 
seh, Sacawajea, Red Cloud, ete. There should be no curtailment of 
“pride of race,’’ a tendency which has been stressed particularly the 
past twenty years. 

The book plays up education for the Indians. One of the most vital 
problems in the Indian administration is that of the returned student. 
There is some data — particularly of the two hundred young persons to 
whom the author refers on page 1. But a ‘‘check up’’ on what has be- 
come of the many thousands educated is not available. This important 
matter was brought up by the present reviewer to both the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Board of Commissioners without avail. 

Miss Hulbert refers on page 86 to the sad conditions in Indian com- 
munities. The Ojibewa of White Earth, Minnesota, for instance, were 
happy and contented until they were forced into a changed mode of life 
under the allotment scheme. Today they are poor, discouraged, and have 
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fallen upon evil days. To the question, ‘‘What is being done about jt” 
(page 96), the author mentions relief measures of various sorts and pays 
a deserved compliment to those agencies and individuals. Yet she docs 
not realize the ‘‘why’’ of it all. What strikes one familiar with the 
“‘unspoiled Indian’’ of those good yesterdays is the pathos of the Indian 
situation. 

In contrast to Canada, who did not try to make imitation white people 
of her Indians, and where Col. Scott has been in excellent service as , 
superintendent for over thirty years, Washington has employed some 
seven or eight different commissioners to deal with the Indian problem, 

This well written book which attempts to set forth the truth as to 
what has been done for the Indian from 1620 to 1932 will do some good, 
The real epic of the Indian, however, is still to be presented. 


Andover, Massachusetts WarRREN Kina Mooreneap 


Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw 
Indians. By John R. Swanton. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Bulletin 103. (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1931. vii+282 pp. Illustrations and plates.) Mr. Swanton has 
collected and printed in this volume the rather limited amount of infor- 
mation that is available for a study of the social and ceremonial life of 
one of the four major tribes that once inhabited the region of the Old 
Southwest. He has found his information largely in the published or 
manuscript accounts of travellers, missionaries, and others who lived in 
the Choctaw country. He has organized extracts from these accounts 
under such topics as social organization, government, marriage, games, 
war customs, burial customs, and religion and medicine. In point of time 
these accounts cover almost two centuries. On some phases of Choctaw 
life they are provokingly meager, and on many they are contradictory. 
Mr. Swanton leaves it largely to the reader to construct from them a 
conception of Choctaw life. He has contributed an introduction, brief 
notes, some helpful comments, and information that he secured from 


living Choctaws. The old Choctaw towns, in Mississippi, are located on 
a useful map. 








University of Tennessee Pump M. HAMER 


Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail. By Jennie Broughton Brown. (Cald- 
well: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1932. 466 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 
Although entitled Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail, at least a half of the 
work deals with the activities of the early fur traders with only inci- 
dental references to the founding of the Fort by Wyeth in 1834. Writ- 
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ten primarily for popular consumption and dedicated to the Wyeth 
and Old Fort Hall Chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the book shows extensive use of many secondary accounts and 
journals of early traders who passed in the vicinity of Fort Hall. 

Two chapters, ‘‘Fort Hall at the Crossroads’’ and ‘‘Later Visitors at 
Fort Hall’’ give somewhat the significance of the fort in the history of 
the westward movement. The last chapter deals with the recent attempts 
to determine the site of Old Fort Hall and the efforts to revive interest, 
local and national, in commemorating the centenary of the founding of 
the fort. 

Several serious defects mar the value of the book. Although footnotes 
are appended in the back of the book, no general bibliography is given. 
Quotations from secondary works (some of doubtful value) are included 
with apparently the same value as those from primary sources. The em- 
phasis is almost entirely upon the romantic and hardship aspect of the 
history. 

The narrative of the activities of Whitman are open to question. After 
the controversy over the Whitman legend one wants citations for a state- 
ment like, ‘‘From later evidence, there is no reasonable doubt but that 
Whitman made the dangerous trip [to the states in the winter of 1842] 
primarily to aid the cause of American colonization of Oregon’’ (p. 
297). Again, Whitman is given credit for influencing many to go with 
the emigration of 1843, ‘‘by personal appeals, pamphlets and newspaper 
articles’’ (p. 298). 


University of Oregon JouHN T. GANOE 


Lincoln the Unknown. By Dale Carnegie. (New York: The Century 
Company. x+305 pp. Frontispiece. $2.50.) An article by ‘‘Tay Pay 
0’Connor’’ in the London Morning Post, so Mr. Carnegie says, opened 
his eyes to the fact that he knew nothing about Lincoln on the personal 
side. Accordingly, he set out to write a book on the subject. He came to 
Illinois in search of materials and local atmosphere and when he came 
to do his chapter on Ann Rutledge, he took his typewriter out to her 
grave. It is the lurid and sensational in the Lincoln story that appeals 
to Mr. Carnegie throughout. Not merely does Ann Rutledge play the 
tragic réle that dryasdust historians have latterly denied her, but ap- 
proximately the last quarter of the book is concerned with Mary Todd’s 
shrewishness and insanity, John Wilkes Booth’s deed, career, fate, and 
possible reappearance, the burial of Lincoln, and the attempt to steal his 
body from its tomb. Somewhat less than one-third of the book deals with 
Lincoln’s career as president and that always in the dramatic tone. Mr. 
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Carnegie alludes to the fact that passages reflecting on Mrs. Lineolp 
were omitted from the published diary of Orville H. Browning and as 
sumes that these omissions cover up depths in Mrs. Lincoln as yet un. 
fathomed. The Board of Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Li. 
brary were compelled to assent to the stipulation to preserve the diary 
from possible destruction; but Mr. Carnegie may be assured that the 
three or four bits of gossip about Mrs. Lincoln which were omitted are 
too tame to find any place in his book. 


University of Illinois THEODORE ©. Pease 


The Iliads of the South: An Epic of the War Between the States. By 
Rosewell Page. (Richmond, Virginia: Garrett and Massie, 1932. xiii+ 
206 pp. Bibliography. $5.00.) This attempted epic of the battles of the 
Civil War, patterned after Homer’s Iliad, begins with a ‘‘proem’’ and 
takes the story through twenty-six ‘‘books’’ plus an ‘‘epilogue.’’ The 
poetry falls short of merit or even melody, the bibliography consists 
mostly of secondary works, but the binding and cover design make it an 
attractive addition to the library table. 


W. R. U. B. E. J. 


I Sit and Look Out. By Walt Whitman. Editorials from the Brooklyn 
Daily Times. Edited by Emory Holloway and Vernolian Schwarz. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. xii+248 pp. $3.50.) 
Perhaps this collection of items from the editorial pen of 1857-1858 re- 
veals as much about the workings of Whitman’s mind — outside the 
realm of poesy — as any other similar amount of material. It is Whit- 
man, the realist, who sits and looks out upon the sorrows of the world; 
yet it was scarcely true, as he said: ‘‘[I] see, hear, and am silent.’’ In- 
deed, it is the telling of what he saw and heard about him that makes 
this one of the most valuable source collections for the social history of 
the fifties. He saw the corruption of local politics without allegiance to 
party; he saw ‘“‘mobs and murderers appear to rule the hour’’; he 
observed that, in the popular reaction against the contemporary prohi- 
bition legislation ‘‘at no time previous was there so much liquor drank 
as at present.’’ He beheld the impoverishment of the panic of 1857, with 
its resulting unemployment and religious revivalism; he proclaimed the 
menace to the ‘‘divine institution of the marriage tie’’ that seemed to 
come from the loose popular literature of the day, especially that which 
was imported from France and England. Indeed, it was impossible for 
him not to turn moralist and lecture the ladies for their obeisance to 4 
‘‘Fashion’’ that was tyrannical enough ‘‘to appal every bachelor who is 
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of a reflective or economic turn.’’ In editorial headlines he declared the 
prevailing custom of kissing among ladies a ‘‘profanation.’’ He com- 
posed editorials on the decline of ‘‘female health.’’ His condemnation of 
the prevailing practice of ‘‘criminal abortions’’ had an almost crusading 
ring. 

Yet he paid his respects in no uncertain terms to the professional re- 
former. He inveighed against puritanical moralists and temperance 
leaders. He ridiculed the contemporary advocates of women’s rights, 
free love, vegetarianism, hydropathy, phrenology, ultra abolitionism, 
and atheism, but admitted that these ‘‘isms’’ were ‘‘significant of a 
grand upheaval of ideas and reconstruction of many things on new 
bases.’’ In similar vein he announced his abhorrence and contempt for 
the ‘‘dead carcasses of conventionality.”’ 

The many side-lights which these passages cast upon the workings of 
Whitman’s mind are further clarified by the excellent annotations which 
are presumably to be credited to Mr. Holloway, an acknowledged Whit- 
man authority. 


W. R. Uz A. C. C. 


The Emigrants’ Guide to California. By Joseph E. Ware. Narratives 
of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Carl L. Cannon. Reprinted 
from the 1849 edition, with introduction and notes by John Caughey. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. xxiv-+-64 pp. Map. $2.00.) 

A Journal of the Santa Fe Expedition under Colonel Doniphan. By 
Jacob S. Robinson. Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited 
by Carl L. Cannon. Reprinted, with an historical introduction and notes, 
from the 1848 edition, by Carl L. Cannon. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. xx+96 pp. $2.00.) 

The Past and Present of the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions. By Henry 
Villard. Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Carl 
L. Cannon. Reprinted from the 1860 edition, with introduction and notes 
by LeRoy R. Hafen. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. 
xxi+186 pp. Map. $2.50.) Ware was the first to attempt a complete 
description of the central overland route to California. His book was for 
several years the best and most popular guide because it supplied the 
necessary link for the route from Fort Hall westward. Unfortunately, 
Ware did not base his information on personal experience but rather on 
the available literature of the trail. He leaned heavily on Fremont’s 
reports, performed his work judiciously, but not without error. An excel- 
lent historical introduction, a generous use of footnotes, an index, a 
facsimile of the original title page and a reproduction of the map and 
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profile of the route, are distinct contributions to this reprint of a unique 
and exceedingly rare volume. The failure to make uniform volumes of 
the Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier is regrettable. 

Curiosity and unemployment caused an alert, observant, and naive 
New Englander to join Colonel Doniphan’s Missouri Mounted Volun. 
teers mustered into service June 6, 1846. A fortnight later his regiment 
started for New Mexico by way of Bent’s Fort. Following the capture 
of Santa Fé, Robinson was one of a small detachment sent to invade the 
Navajo country by way of Laguna and Zufia. His observations have 
color and ethnological value. Mexico was invaded and Chihuahua cap- 
tured. Doniphan then marched through Durango, Coahuila, and Nuevo 
Leon to the Gulf of Mexico. His men were discharged at New Orleans 
and returned home. The index and footnotes are adequate, the plates 
and historical introduction valuable, the reprint of a book having an 
auction record of $165 indeed welcome. 

In 1859 the Cincinnati Datly Commercial despatched a young German 
correspondent to ‘‘cover’’ the Pike’s Peak gold rush. He found Denver 
gloomy and discouraged but Gregory’s strike on May 6, 1859, electrified 
everyone. Villard visited Gregory Gulch and the surrounding region 
and then wrote a book about his experiences. Seven chapters and a con- 
clusion contain 148 pages of solid matter on the early history, develop- 
ment, extent, and value of the mines. A thirty page appendix tells when 
and how to travel, who should go, and the various routes to the gold re- 
gion. An index, plates, footnotes, and historical introduction, are useful 
supplementary tools to this reprint of a book by a keen observer with 
unusually well balanced historical judgment. 


State Historical Society of Iowa Wiu1amM J. PETERSEN 


One Hundred Years in Yosemite: The Romantic Story of Early Hu- 
man Affairs in the Central Sierra Nevada. By Carl Parcher Russell. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1931. xvi+-242 pp. Illustrations, 
appendix, chronology, and bibliography. $3.50.) Dr. Russell has been 
engaged in natural history and museum work in Yosemite National Park 
for over six years, and one infers that the new material for One Hundred 
Years in Yosemite is taken primarily from the collection he has done so 
much to bring together. 

The narrative proper covers one hundred and sixty-seven pages, ap- 
proximately seventy-five of which are quotations selected for illustrative 
purposes. Without any attempt to synthesize, the author gives an ac- 
count of the discovery of the valley, of the penetration of the region by 
the gold seekers following the arrival of that indefatigable group in 
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1849, and of the obstinate resistances of the Indians to the encroachment 
of the whites. With the increase of the white population, a greater 
interest was aroused in the valley. Men came to see and to pay tribute 
to the beauty of the country. Roads were developed along the trails and 
stage coaches replaced pack trains. Crude accommodations provided for 
the first tourists were gradually improved. Among the visitors were 
some who wrote and talked incessantly of the scenic wonders of the 
Yosemite. This continued until the automobile, the highway, and the 
Alwahnee Hotel provided comfortable entrance and luxurious accommo- 
dations for the most fastidious sight-seer, and until government action 
was taken to conserve the beauty by affording protection to the wild life 
of the valley. 

The chief contribution made by the author is found in the credit given 
the early pioneers, the explorers, the Indian fighters, and the agitators 
for conservation. Shadowy figures are drawn out of the mist and de- 
served recognition is given to each. 

The appendix contains thirty odd pages of documents dealing with 
depositions on events leading to the Mariposa Indian War and to the 
war itself, a peace treaty made with Indians other than the Yosemites, 
Boling’s capture of Tenaya and of the Yosemites, and others of less 
general interest. There is also a bibliography and an index. 

The volume is neither a history of one hundred years in the Yosemite 
nor a romantic story of early human affairs in the central Sierra Nevada, 
but it contains good material for both. 


Mills College CARDINAL GOODWIN 


Bryan and World Peace. By Merle Eugene Curti. Smith College Stud- 
es in History, Vol. XVI, Nos. 3-4, April-July, 1931. (Northampton: 
Smith College, 1932. Bibliography. 149 pp.) This excellent study traces 
the development of Bryan’s philosophy of world peace. That philosophy, 
according to Professor Curti, grew out of Christian ethics and a faith 
in American individualism and popular government. Bryan’s visit with 
Tolstoy in the winter of 1903-1904 led to an admiration of the man 
rather than to an acceptance of the theory of non-resistance. Bryan 
never became a peace at any price advocate. At the Interparliamentary 
Conference in London in 1906 Bryan presented a plan which might be 
taken as the result of his thinking on the subject. That plan included 
investigation, calm consideration (‘‘cooling off’’), and the mobilization 
of publie opinion. When, in 1913, Bryan became secretary of state he 
wrote this plan into thirty treaties whose significance has been vari- 
ously estimated. Professor Curti maintains the position that the treaties 
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with France and Great Britain, together with the fact that none was 
made with Germany, were important factors in the relations between the 
United States and the belligerents before 1917. Bryan labored for peace, 
and, when his chief took a course which to him seemed to lead one into 
the conflict he resigned to continue his efforts for peace. When war was 
declared he not only acquiesced but supported the administration. His 
sympathies were not with the extreme individualists who made a fight 
for what they considered their constitutional rights even after war was 
declared. The study is fully documented and is an important contribu. 
tion to the literature on the subject. 


W. R. U. J. C. M. 


World Disarmament: Its Problems and Prospects. By Denys P. 
Myers. (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1932. viii+370 pp. Appen- 
dices. $1.00.) This is an objective, restrained, and thoroughly doeu- 
mented treatment of a highly controversial subject. After analyzing the 
political, military, and national factors bearing upon disarmament, the 
author carefully discusses the four and one-half year’s work of the Pre- 
paratory Commission in preparing the Draft Convention. 

In this task the American representative, Mr. Hugh Gibson, played an 
active and useful part. At a critical moment he revived the spirit of 
accommodation by protesting against the technical approach, by em- 
phasizing the changed attitude toward the use of force caused by the 
Pact of Paris, and by urging the need for mutual concessions. 

In appraising the Draft Convention, Mr. Myers declares that the 
provisions for a Permanent Disarmament Commission are more liberal 
and revolutionary than most parts of the Convention and are calculated 
“*to establish a body of marked efficiency for its purpose.’’ These pro- 
visions (since adopted by the Conference) profoundly alter ‘‘the posi- 
tion of armament in the modern world’’ for they subject ‘‘the most 
extreme expression of national egoism’’ to ‘‘mutual international super- 
vision.”’ 

When the Commission finished its work, Mr. Gibson stated his con- 
viction that the success or failure of the Disarmament Conference would 
be determined by the knowledge, temperament, and disposition of the 
peoples. Mr. Myers has made the necessary knowledge easily accessible. 
His appendices contain the significant documents and the essential sta- 
tistics. Others will have to humanize his material that it may affect the 


temperament and disposition of the club-woman and the man in the 
street. 


Grinnell College CHARLES E. PAYNE 
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This Democratic Roosevelt: The Life Story of ‘‘F. D.,’’ An Authentic 
Biography. By Leland M. Ross and Allen W. Grobin. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1932. 312 pp. Illustrations and supple- 
ment. $2.50.) Although obviously a ‘‘timely’’ book, this is no conven- 
tional campaign biography. While ‘‘F. D.’s’’ private life and public 
career are sketched concisely and vividly the stress throughout is on 
the personality of the man; from a party view-point the treatment is 
essentially non-partisan. Admiration and appreciation, at times naive, 
are the prevailing notes. While the canons of good taste are respected, 
one wonders at length at Roosevelt’s exclusive responsibility for the 
solution of so many major problems in the Navy Department and post- 
war polities. 

The biography is ‘‘authentic’’ because Roosevelt read the proofs; the 
supplement contains two messages to the legislature as examples of his 
state papers. Except for details of Roosevelt’s private life and a few 
bits of interesting but hardly significant political gossip, there is little 
new in the book, which is essentially superficial. For example, the breach 
with Smith is ignored, the discussion of the power issue is concerned 
chiefly with the tacties of the contest with a hostile legislature, with un- 
satisfactory evidence of how far Roosevelt really grasps the general 
power and utilities problem. And there is no real attempt to define the 
vintage or the type of his ‘‘ progressivism.’’ 

In spite of occasional deliberate ‘‘choppiness’’ of style the book is 
well written and good reading. The authors present effectively that per- 
sonal charm, fine sense of honesty and decency, and personal courage 
which they admire so warmly ; they convince the reader of their honesty 
and sincerity. 


The Romances of the Presidents. By Bessie White Smith. (Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1932. 400 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 
This decorous deseription which possesses neither the fire of the roman- 
ticist nor the muck of the seandal-monger, sedately traces the convention- 
al love-stories of each of the presidents from Washington through 
Hoover, and saccharinely attempts to impress the reader that this coun- 
try owes a great deal to those ‘‘noble women who have done so much to 
help men reach the highest and most difficult office.’’ 


W. R.U. B. E. J. 


Guide to Materials for American History in the Libraries and Ar- 
chives of Paris. By Waldo G. Leland. Vol. I. Libraries. (Washington: 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1932. xiii+343 pp.) This 
volume maintains the high standards that have generally marked the 
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magnificent series of guides published by the Carnegie Institution. Some 
of the materials have already been published in a planographed Calendar 
of Manuscripts in Paris Archives and Libraries relating to the History 
of the Mississippi Valley; but the new volume, covering a longer period 
and a different group of depositories, includes some materials on the 
Mississippi Valley not in the planographed calendar. It lists by libraries 
all the manuscripts relating to America in thirteen libraries of Paris, 
reserving for later volumes depositories of public documents such as the 
Archives Nationales. The scope of the volume embraces materials relat- 
ing to all of what is now the United States and Canada, ‘‘but many 
documents relative also to Mexico, Central and South America, and the 
West Indies have been noted.’’ The chronological limits extend from 
the beginning of French relations with America to about 1850. Some 
unexplained abbreviations have been met. 


W. R. U. C. P. G. 


Two Hundred Topics in Iowa History. Compiled by William J. Peter- 
sen. Bulletin of Information Series: No. 15. Edited by Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh. (Iowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 1932. 96 pp.) 
A comparison of this reading list with one of a similar nature entitled 
One Hundred Topics in Iowa History, published in 1914 and in revised 
form in 1915, reveals the great expansion of the literature of Iowa his- 
tory in the intervening years. Viewed by itself this bulletin is also an 
indication of the active interest in state and local history manifested by 
the people of a midwestern commonwealth. 

The table of contents groups the two hundred topics under the follow- 
ing headings, which indicate the general scope of the subjects covered: 
prehistoric Iowa, the Indians, discovery and exploration, Iowa from 
1803 to 1834, territorial and local government, pioneer life, the constitu- 
tions, military history, schools and education, social and cultural Lowa, 
religious history, group settlements, towns and cities, political history, 
some famous Iowans, state government, administrative problems, county 
and municipal government, transportation and travel, recreation and 
amusements, industries, and miscellaneous topies. 

Under each topic there are citations to writings and occasionally to 
source materials. Special care has been taken to include references only 
to books and articles written with due regard to historical accuracy. 
The editor, in his introduction, makes it clear that the bulletin is in no 
sense an exhaustive bibliography for research scholars; and that in the 
main the citations are confined to writings which are generally accessi- 
ble. Nevertheless, the compiler has furnished what will prove a useful 
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guide not only for the student of Iowa history but also for anyone seek- 
ing illustrative materials on a cross-sectional view of any phase of 
American history. 


University of Oregon Dan E. CuarK 


Westward to the Pacific. By Marion G. Clark. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1932. xii+498 pp. Maps and illustrations. $1.20.) 
Contrary to the implication of its title, this volume covers in brief fash- 
ion the entire span of American history and is designed as a text for the 
fifth or sixth grade. True to its title, it employs an expanding frontier 
as the connecting thread of the narrative. The author stresses the narra- 
tive of events rather than biographical details, which were formerly, but 
mistakenly, regarded as the best type of material for pupils in the mid- 
die grades. Important terms are explained when they are introduced 
and the diction is carefully restricted. Many charming and hitherto 
unused illustrations add materially to the attractiveness and utility of 
the book. The apparatus is varied and full, containing activities, book 
lists, and tests. The author demonstrates her familiarity with many re- 
cent historical developments, the important conclusions of which she 
relays to the pupils of the middle grades. It is true that she mistakenly 
refers to the admission of Missouri in 1820 (p. 366), to the introduction 
of slaves into ‘‘ America’’ in 1619 (p. 366), to General Knox as Wash- 
ington’s attorney-general (p. 84), and to the Missouri Intelligence (p. 
230), but such errors are so rare as to afford little basis for a charge of 
laxness in accuracy. Some teachers may question the proportion of a 
book which allots twenty-seven pages to the Constitutional Convention 
and two pages to the War of 1812 and one-half a page to the Mexican 
War. Others may feel that on some pages too many names are intro- 
duced with a consequent loss in fulness. In spite of minor defects, 
Westward to the Pacific is an excellent book, which is a vast advance 
over many catalogic texts that have preceded it, and it constitutes a 
worthy final volume in the series of three texts which cover the first 
eycle of history for grade school pupils. 


University of Minnesota Epear B. WESLEY 


Devil’s Ditties, Being Stories of the Kentucky Mountain People, with 
the Songs They Sing. By Jean Thomas. (Chicago: W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
1931. viii+180 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) The social historian should be 
extremely grateful for this charming volume in which a native Ken- 
tucky mountain woman in quest of local balladry has brought together 
the words and music of ditties which linger in the mountain fastnesses 
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of Rowan County. The result is a record of survivals with little sugges. 
tion of origins — much to the regret of the student of history. Realizing 
that the quaint speech and customs of the simple mountain folk are fast 
passing under the pressure of modern civilization, Miss Thomas has 
placed on record in an introductory text a series of word sketches ip 
which she has pictured not only the performances of Jilson Setters, ‘the 
Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow,’’ but the folk life in which he 
played so picturesque a part. Courting, wedding, christening, and ‘fun. 
eralizin’’’ are presented with their appropriately accompanying lyrics 
and one is given an all too brief glimpse of quaint customs of court day 
and county fair, and of the play party as it has locally survived. It is 
to be hoped that the success of this work will inspire similar efforts in 
other areas. 


W. R.U. A. C. C. 
A Charter for the Social Sciences. By Charles A. Beard. Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, Part I. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1932. xii+122 pp. $1.25.) This introductory volume 
of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies is a charter in the 
sense that the Magna Carta was a charter at the outset — it points to 
a noble province which rightly belongs to the teachers of the social 
studies but which will actually be theirs only if and when they go out tu 
possess themselves of it. Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
stimulating document is the recognition of the fact (often overlooked by 
social science teachers) that the pupil has not only an intellectual side to 
his nature but also an ethical one and an aesthetic one; and the declara- 
tion that the various social disciplines ought to minister to all three of 
these aspects. This service is to be rendered not by fusing the various 
disciplines into one single social science but rather by socializing each of 
them, that is to say, dealing with them in the social context from which 


they were derived. On page 121 there is a list of the forthcoming 
volumes. 


Ohio State University E. W. PaHLow 

















HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will join with the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in the meeting to be held at Toronto, Canada, 
December 27-29, 1932. The program for a joint session has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Carl Wittke, Ohio State University, to 
include papers on ‘‘The Royal Navy as a Factor in the British Control 
of the Old Northwest, 1760-1796,’’ by Nelson Russell, Coe College; ‘‘The 
Interrelations between the Fur Trade of Canada and the United States,’’ 
by Harold A. Innis, University of Toronto; ‘‘The United States and the 
Red River Expedition of 1870,’’ by John P. Pritchett, University of 
North Dakota; and ‘‘ Railway Land Policies in Canada and the United 
States,’’ by James B. Hedges, Brown University. 

John D. Hicks, University of Wisconsin, will preside at the annual 
dinner, where one feature of the program will be an address on ‘‘The 
Traits and Contributions of Frederick J. Turner,’’ by Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Yale University. 


A Pennsylvania Historical Convention, arranged by the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies and the Pennsylvania State Historical 
Commission, was held at Pennsylvania State College, September 15-17, 
1932. The program included a number of addresses on research projects 
in Pennsylvania history which were submitted during the Thursday and 
Friday sessions, while other papers of equal interest were presented in 
the Saturday sectional conferences for teachers of history and for his- 
torical societies of Pennsylvania, as well as in the group luncheons held 
by history teachers and by Pennsylvania archaeologists. Members of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association who participated presented 
the following papers: ‘‘ Local History as a Field for Scientific Research,’’ 
by Solon J. Buck, ‘‘Indian Affairs in the Upper Ohio Valley during the 
Revolution,’’ by Randolph C. Downes, ‘‘A New Chapter in Pennsylvania 
History,’’ by John W. Oliver, and ‘‘Our Project: Plans for the Co- 
ordination of Work in Pennsylvania History and for Future Activities,’’ 
by Roy F. Nichols. 


A fall conference of historians and teachers of history in Ohio and 
mid-West colleges was inaugurated on September 17-18, 1932, when a 
small group, including representatives of northern Ohio institutions, of 
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the University of Michigan, and of the University of Chicago, met for 
pleasant informal contacts at the Wild Waves Hotel at Mitiwanga 
Beach, near Huron, Ohio. It is to be hoped that this conference, which 
began so auspiciously, will become an annual affair like the New Englang 
conference at Branford, Connecticut. 


The Gnadenhiitten Sesqui-Centennial commemorating the massacre of 
the ninety Christian Indians which took place there on March 8, 1782, 
was held September 2-4, 1932, under the joint auspices of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society and the Gnadenhiitten Historical 
Society. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio History Day Association was held at 
Logan Elm State Park, October 2, celebrating the twentieth anniversary 
of the association. 

‘*A Classified Catalogue of the Collection of Anti-Slavery Propaganda 
in the Oberlin College Library,’’ has been compiled by Geraldine Hop. 
kins Hubbard and edited by Julian S. Fowler. This very useful biblio- 
graphical contribution lists not only obvious items such as anti-slavery 
societies, newspapers and periodicals, travelers’ observations, and biog- 
raphies, but also more elusive topics like ‘‘General Controversial Litera- 
ture,’’ ‘‘TLe Moderate Anti-Slavery Point of View,’’ ‘‘Slave Narra- 
tives,’’ ‘‘Children’s Literature,’’ ‘‘ Poetry, Songs, Anthologies and Gift 


Books,’’ ‘‘The Anti-Slavery Controversy in Polities,’’ and ‘‘Slavery and 
the Civil War.’’ 


The names of Indiana streams as well as the history of old mills are 
discussed in the August number of the Indiana History Bulletin. The 
July number contains a report of the Indiana Historical Society Com- 
mittee on the subject of covered timbered bridges. 


The Missouri Historical Society announces the recent acquisition of 
the William G. B. Carson collection, consisting of sixty-eight letters 
ranging from 1841-67 and dealing largely with the tobacco trade and 
market, as well as with conditions on the way to California via the 
Panama Canal during the gold rush. The authors of many of these 
letters were such prominent St. Louis people as William Glasgow, James 
Glasgow, Dr. William Carr Lane, Isaac Gregg, and F. G. Adams. 


‘‘The Ethnobotanical Laboratory at the University of Michigan,’’ by 
Melvin R. Gilmore and ‘‘ Distribution of the Aboriginal Population of 
Michigan,’’ by W. B. Hinsdale, were recently published as bulletins nos. 
1 and 2 of the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan. 
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The Wisconsin Historical Museum has received as a gift the collection 
of the late Charles Noble Gregory of Washington, D. C. This collection, 
valued at more than $5,000, consists of valuable oil paintings, water 
colors, engravings, furniture, silver, china, glass, and statuary. 

Milton F. Hulburt is engaged in archaeological researches in Sauk 
County in codperation with the museum and is preparing a series of 
maps locating the mound groups, village sites, and trails in this county. 

The University of Wisconsin has secured for use as a future arboretum 
and wild life preserve a large tract of woodland, farmland, and marsh- 
land located on the south shore of Lake Wingra, adjoining on the west 
the Madison suburb of Nakoma. 

A field meeting of the Brown County Historical Society, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, was held at Chalk Hills, a beauty spot on the Menomonee 
River in northeastern Wisconsin, on August 28. 


The official scrap book of the Iowa Good Roads Association has been 
presented to the State Historical Society of Iowa by Mr. Glenn C. 
Haynes, the executive secretary of the organization. The collection in- 
cluded valuable clippings, pamphlets, letters, charts, and maps, dating 
from May, 1923, when the association was organized, to 1932, when the 
good roads program was so far advanced that organized effort was no 
longer required. 

The society has in press for early publication a volume entitled Amana 
That Was and Amana That Is, by Mrs. Bertha M. H. Shambaugh. This 
volume, the first part of which is a reprint of an earlier work by Mrs. 
Shambaugh (Amana: The Community of True Inspiration, published in 
1908), in its latter half deals with the present organization of the com- 
munity. 


Recent acquisitions of the Minnesota Historical Society include thirty- 
five letters and other items written by Charles A. Lindbergh Sr., between 
September, 1921 and May, 1932, relating mainly to the publication of 
his book entitled the Economic Pinch; and an extensive collection of the 
papers of Commodore William F. Davidson, a steamboat ‘‘magnate’’ on 
the upper Mississippi, which contains valuable material on steamboating 
along the upper river as well as other items relating to general business 
methods during the period from 1854 to 1897. 

Minnesota in the War with Germany, volume II, by Franklin F. Hol- 
brook and Livia Appel, and edited by Solon J. Buck, appeared in Octo- 
ber under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society. The volume 
deals with the civilian aspects of the state’s participation in the World 
War. 
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Grace L. Nute, curator of archives, is editing a volume of Indian mis. 
sionary records for publication. 


Warrington Dawson, special attaché of the American embassy to Paris, 
and a nephew of the James Morris Morgan mentioned on page 408 of 
this issue, has continued his investigation into the number and names of 
Frenchmen who died for American independence. It will be recalled 
that in 1931 he published a list of some three hundred eight Frenchmen 
who had died in Virginia, and that a memorial tablet has been erected in 
Williamsburg to the 124 who died therein. Mr. Dawson is now engaged 
upon a list of all French officers, sailors, and soldiers who died on the 
soil of the United States or within its territorial waters during the period 
1777-83, for the cause of American independence. The architects of the 
board of curators of the Palace of Versailles propose to engrave Mr. 
Dawson’s entire list on tablets to be placed ‘‘on the wall of a far larger 
and finer room than the one at present devoted to America on the ground 
floor of the Palace. This new room, bearing upon its wall a page from 
American history, will be the centre of a more extensive collection of 
Franco-American souvenirs than is possible in the present cramped 
quarters.’’ Those interested in this project may address Mr. Dawson, 
19 Rue du Maréchal Joffre, Versailles (S. & O.), France. 


Number 3 of Historical Notes, a publication of the National Park 
Service, Colonial National Monument, Yorktown, Virginia, contains a 
study in geological history ‘‘The Yorktown Cliffs,’’ by Gerard Banks, 
an initial document of a series on Yorktown, submitted by Elbert Cox, a 
discussion of ‘‘Some Aspects of Patrick Henry’s Political Career,’’ by 
Malcolm Granger, and an article on ‘‘The First Legislative Assembly in 
America,’’ by Elise Demaray. 


Kentuckie: A Colonial Narrative, a poetic description, by Willard R. 
Jillson, giving in verse the romantic history of that state, was originally 
read before the Annual Court Pendennis Club in Louisville (May 14, 
1932) and has now been published by the Society of Colonial Wars. 


Whistling Cat, by Robert W. Chambers (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1932), a novel depicting scenes of the Civil War, successfully 
blends drama and history into a highly exciting story of two young tele- 
graph operators on the battlefields of action. The tale may be recom- 
mended for supplementary reading in high-school classes. 


Among currently published articles of interest to readers of this Re- 
view are the following: ‘‘Some Enduring Factors in Rural Polity,’’ by 
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Joseph Schafer, in Agricultural History (October) ; ‘‘Gerrit Smith and 
the John Brown Raid,’’ by Ralph V. Harlow, in the American Historical 
Review (October) ; ‘‘Mémoire des Remarques que Le Chevalier Daux a 
Faites Pendant Deux Ans et Demy Qui’l 4 Esté Prisonnier dans La 
Nouvelle Angleterre, Lequel Avoit Eté Anvoyé per Monsieur de Fron- 
tenac Pour Traiter Avec les Iroquois,’’ document, and ‘‘Mémoire In- 
structif sur la Nouvelle-Angleterre et Nouvelle-York Présenté 4 Monsieur 
le Comte de Frontenac (1692),’’ document, in Le Bulletin de Recherches 
Historiques (September) ; ‘‘Christopher Gist,’’ by Lawrence A. Orrill 
and ‘‘The Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de Menneville, Founder of the City 
of Pittsburgh,’’ part III, by Charles W. Dahlinger, in the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (August) ; ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln: The 
Story of a New Portrait,’’ by Willard R. Jillson, in the Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society (July) ; ‘Pioneer Times in Garrard 
County,’’ by S. M. Wilson, in the Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society (October) ; ‘‘George Washington’s Contacts with Ken- 
tucky,’’ by Samuel M. Wilson, in Filson Club History Quarterly 
(July); ‘‘Judge James Hawkins Peck,’’ by Charles B. Davis, ‘‘ New 
View of the Election of Barton and Benton to the United States Senate 
in 1820,’’ by Monas N. Squires, ‘‘ Battle of Wilson’s Creek,’’ by Robert 
A. Austin, and ‘‘Joseph B. McCullagh,’’ part IX, in the Missouri His- 
torical Review (October) ; ‘‘Neglected Aspects of the DeSota Expedi- 
tion,’’ by Francis B. Steck and ‘‘The Founding of Ste. Genevieve, 
Missouri,’’ by Ida M. Schaaf, in Mid-America (July) ; ‘‘The Last Days 
of Charles Gayarre,’’ by John 8. Kendall, ‘‘A Famous Event in the 
French Colonial History of Louisiana. The Orders of December 8th, 
19th, and 30th, 1722, putting Sr. de Sauvay and Sr. Jacques de las 
Chaise in Charge of the Colony,’’ translated and edited by Edith D. 
Price, ‘‘West Florida and the Louisiana Purchase,’’ by Francis P. 
Burns, ‘‘ French Incertitude in 1718 as to a Site for New Orleans,’’ part 
II, translated by Sally Dart, ‘‘A History of Concordia Parish, Louisi- 
ana,’’ part III, by Robert D. Calhoun, ‘‘Spain’s Report of the War with 
the British in Louisiana,’’ by Jac Nachbin, ‘‘A Savage Law of the 
French Regime in Louisiana,’’ translated by Heloise H. Cruzat, and 
‘Official Expression of Manifest Destiny Sentiment Concerning His- 
panic America, 1848-1871,’’ by A. Curtis Wilgus, in the Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly (July); ‘‘Excavation of the Coon Mound and an 
Analysis of the Adena Culture,’’ by E. F. Greenman, in the Ohio Arch- 
aeological and Historical Quarterly (July); ‘‘Marietta — The First 
Permanent Settlement in Ohio,’’ by Harvey W. Compton, in the Quar- 
terly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio (October) ; 
‘Editor John B. Stoll,’’ by H. S. K. Bartholomew, ‘‘The Story of the 
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‘Spring Mill’ Water Wheel,’’ by Denzil Doggett, ‘‘A Quaint, Little, Old 
Indiana City,’’ by Julia Le Clere Knox, ‘‘A Hoosier Arcadia,” by 
George S. Cottman, and ‘‘Diary of Melville C. Robertson,’’ document, 
in Indiana Magazine of History (June); ‘‘The Buchanan-Douglas 
Feud,’’ by Philip G. Auchampaugh, ‘‘ Early Trails of Eastern Illinois,” 
by Adin Baber, ‘‘Lincoln and Macon County, Illinois, 1830-31,’’ by Ra. 
win Davis, and ‘‘Galena, Looking Back,’’ by Alice L. Snyder, in the 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (April-July) ; ‘‘Sugar 
Production in Michigan,’’ by Frank S. Kedzie, ‘‘The Indians of Barry 
County and the Work of Leonard Slater, the Missionary,’’ by Charles 
A. Weissert, ‘‘Baw Beese Lake,’’ by Vivian L. Moore, and ‘‘ A Pioneer 
Wedding,’’ by Josephine T. Greening, in the Michigan History Mago- 
zine (Summer); ‘‘The Influence of Wisconsin on Federal Politics, 
1880-1907,’’ by Dorothy Ganfield, ‘‘Carpenter and the Senatorial Elec- 
tion of 1875 in Wisconsin,’’ by Herman J. Deutsch, ‘‘Memoirs of Mary 
D. Bradford,’’ continued document, and ‘‘La Pointe Letters,’’ docu- 
ment, in the Wisconsin Magazine of History (September). 

Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘The Voyage of the 
Virginia,’’ by William J. Petersen, and ‘‘Chance,’’ by Clarence R. Aur- 
ner, in the Palimpsest (August) ; ‘‘Lexington of the North,’’ by Wil- 
liam J. Petersen, in the Palimpsest (September) ; ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt 
in Iowa,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘The Great Ridge Road,’’ by F. W. Meyers, 
and ‘‘Gunda’s Coffee Pot,’’ by Bessie L. Lyon, in the Palimpsest (Octo- 
ber) ; ‘‘Some Methods of Collecting Indian Lore,’’ by Edgar R. Harlan, 
**Notes on the Salter-Shackford Correspondence,’’ by Philip D. Jordan, 
‘The Story of ‘The Des Moines River Lands,’ ’’ by James B. Weaver, 
‘‘The Aftermath of the Spirit Lake Massacre, March 8-15, 1857,’’ by 
Frank I. Herriott, and ‘‘ First Church and First School in Lowell,’’ by 
Charles R. Jackman, in Annals of Iowa (October); ‘‘Iowa and the 
California Gold Rush of 1849,’’ by Fred W. Lorch, ‘‘Oats in History,”’ 
by Harrison J. Thornton, and ‘‘Iowa and the Spanish Pioneer,’’ by 0. 
A. Garretson, in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics (July); 
‘‘Steamboating in the Upper Mississippi Fur Trade,’’ by William J. 
Petersen, ‘‘The Radisson Problem,’’ by Albert M. Goodrich and Grace 
L. Nute, and ‘‘ Antonin Jurka, a Pioneer Czech in Minnesota,’’ by Esther 
Jerabek, in Minnesota History (September); ‘‘The Ponce Removal,” 
by Earl W. Hayter, ‘‘Population Changes in the West North Central 
States, 1900-1930,’ by Wilson Cape, ‘‘Custer’s Expedition to the Black 
Hills in 1874,’’ by W. M. Wemett, and ‘‘The Black Hills Gold Rush 
Letters from Men Who Participated,’’ document edited by Arthur J. 
Larson, in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘ Early Kan- 
sas Impeachments,’’ by Cortez A. M. Ewing, ‘‘Defense of the Kansas 
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Frontier, 1866-1867,’’ by Marvin H. Garfield, ‘‘Some Famous Kansas 
Frontier Seouts,’’ by Paul I. Wellman, ‘‘The Leavenworth Board of 
Trade, 1882-1892,’’ by Lela Barnes, and ‘‘A History of Kansas Child 
Labor Legislation,’’? by Domenico Gagliardo, in the Kansas Historical 
Quarterly (August); ‘‘The Beginnings of Printing in Arizona,’’ by 
Douglas C. MeMurtrie, ‘‘John P. Clum,’’ by Leslie E. Gregory, ‘‘ Remi- 
niescences,’’ concluding installment by Joe T. McKinney, ‘‘Kino of 
Pimeria Alta,’’ by Rufus K. Wyllys, ‘‘ Pioneers: 1854-to 1864,’’ by Frank 
C. Lockwood, and ‘‘Some Unpublished History of the Southwest,’’ by 
Col. Cornelius C. Smith, in Arizona Historical Review (October) ; 
‘‘Navaho Origins,’’ by Charles Amsden, ‘‘The English Language in the 
Southwest,’’ by Thomas M. Pearce, ‘‘Indian Labor in the Spanish 
Colonies,’” by Ruth K. Barber, Ana *‘Uses of Wood by the Spanish 
Colonists in New Mexico,’’ by Hester:Jones, in the New Mexico Histori- 
cal Review (July); ‘‘Bullwhacking:' a Prosaic Profession Peculiar to 
the Great Plains,’’ by Walter D. Wyman, ‘‘Indian Labor in the Spanish 
Colonies,’’ concluding installment, by Ruth K. Barber, and ‘‘The Battle 
of Val Verde (Rodenbough),’’ contributed by M. L. Crummins, in the 
New Mexico Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘Lee, Waller and McLaugh- 
lin,’’ by Charles H. Carey, ‘‘McLaughlin’s Answer to Warre Report,”’ 
by Herman A, Leader, ‘‘ Early Colleges in Oregon,’’ by H. Earl Pember- 
ton, ‘The Chinook Wind,’’ by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘John Mix Stanley, Indian 
Painter,’’ by Nellie B. Pipes, ‘‘Oregon Boundaries,’’ by J. Neilson 
Barry, ‘‘Oregon Coast Highway,’’ by Leslie M. Scott, and ‘‘Conecomly 
and the Chinooks,’’ by J. F. Santee, in the Oregon Historical Quarterly 
(September) ; ‘‘Puget Sound and the Northern Pacific Railroad,’’ by 
Edmund T. Coleman, ‘‘The Cruise of the ‘Forester,’’’ by Kenneth W. 
Porter, ‘‘The Dispute over the San Juan Islands Water Boundary,’’ by 
Alfred Tunem, and ‘‘Seattle Protests her Charter,’’ document, in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘The Early Mining Camp 
in American Life,’’ by Jim Dan Hill, in the Pacific Historical Review 
(September) ; ‘‘The Tragedy of San Pasquel,’’ ‘‘Samuel Brannan, Rep- 
resentative Citizen,’’ and ‘‘San José Was Modern 150 Years Ago,’’ in 
the California History Nugget (December, 1930-January, 1931) ; ‘‘ Build- 
ing the Fort with Captain Sutter,’’ ‘‘The Blue and the Gray in Cali- 
fornia,’’ and ‘‘ Walter Colton, American Alcalde of Monterey,’’ in the 
California History Nugget (October-November, 1930). 


The following new appointments and promotions in the field of histori- 
cal scholarship may be noted: Dana G. Munro, recent United States 
Minister to Haiti, to be professor of Latin-American history and affairs 
at Princeton University; Randolph C. Downes, of the University of 
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Pittsburgh, and Leland D. Baldwin, doctoral graduate of the University 
of Michigan, to be research associates of the Western Pennsylvania His. 
torical Survey; Earl F. Cruickshank, doctoral graduate of the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, to be assistant professor of history at Vanderbilt 
University ; Ellery Hall and Robert Lunde, of the University of Ken. 
tucky, to be professors of history; William E. Smith, of Miami Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, to be assistant professor of history at Vanderbilt 
of Chattanooga, to be acting assistant professor of American history at 
the University of Wisconsin; James L. Sellers, of the University of 
Nebraska, to be professor of history; Edgar N. Johnson of the Univer. 
sity of Nebraska, to be assistant professor of history; A. B. Sears, doc- 
toral graduate of Ohio State University, to be assistant professor at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Edward Léon Harvey, recently of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and visiting scholar at the Henry E. Huntington Library, is act- 
ing as professorial lecturer at Western Reserve University during the 
absence of Robert C. Binkley, who is on leave at Harvard University. 


Among the numerous tributes which have recently been paid to the 
memory of Frederick Jackson Turner were three especially excellent 
biographically definitive articles: The first of these, by Joseph Schafer, 
appeared in the Wisconsin Magazine of History (June) ; the second, by 
Edgar E. Robinson, was published in the North Dakota Historical Quar- 


terly (July); and the third, by Louise Phelps Kellogg, was printed in 
the Historical Outlook (October). 


Walter L. Fleming, professor of history and dean emeritus of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Vanderbilt University, died on August 
3, at the age of 58. He was the author of Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Alabama (1905), The Sequel of Appomattox (1919), and the Freed- 
man’s Saving Bank (1927), and editor of Lester and Wilson’s History 
of the Ku Klux Klan (1905), A Documentary History of Reconstruction 
(2 vols., 1906-1907), and of section VI of the South in the Building of 
the Nation. He served as a member of the board of editors of the 
MississipPI VALLEY HistoricaL Review from 1914 to 1920. 
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